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INTRODUCTION 


Of the many definitions of poetry, the simplest is still 
the best: ® memorable speech.’ That is to say, it must 
move our emotions, or excite our intellect, for only that 
which is moving or exciting is memorable, and the 
stimulus is the audible spoken word and cadence, to 
which in all its power of suggestion and incantation we 
must surrender, as we do when talking to an intimate 
friend. We must, in fact, make exactly the opposite kind 
of mental effort to that we make in grasping other verbal 
uses, for in the case of the latter the aura of suggestion 
round every word through which, like the atom radiating 
lines of force through the whole of space and time, it 
becomes ultimately a sign for the sum of all possible 
meanings, must be rigorously suppressed and its meaning 
confined to a single dictionary one. For this reason the 
exposition of a scientific theory is easier to read than to 
hear. No poetry, on the other hand, which when 
mastered is not better heard than read is good poetry. 

All speech has rhythm, which is the result of the 
combination of the alternating periods of effort and 
rest necessary to all living things, and the laying of 
emphasis on what we consider important; and in all 
poetry there is a tension between the rhythm due to 
the poet’s personal values, and those due to the ex- 
periences of generations crystallised into habits of 
language such as the English tendency to alternate weak 
and accented syllables, and conventional verse forms 
like the hexameter, the heroic pentameter, or the 
French Alexandrine. Similes, metaphors of image or 
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idea, and auditory inetaplvu's siu'h as rlvyiue, .issonaiiee, 
and alliteration lu'lp Ciirtlun’ to i'l.uit’y aiui •.ifeii",tin“u 
the pattern and intcinal relations of the exiienenre 
descriljed. 

Poetry, in lad, bears tin* satin' kind ol relatitm to Pio'.e, 

usint? prose simply in the sense of all those uses of words 
that arc not poetry, that ah^ehra Itears to aritiiint-iie. 
The poet writes of personal or lietilious eKperienees, 
hut these are not imjMtrtant in lheni <*lves tnitil the 
reader has realised them in his own eoust ionsness, 

vSoklier frtnn tin* u ir retmitiui', 

Spoiler of llie taken town. 

It is quite unimportant, tlimerh it is the land orqneslhm 
not infrequently asked, who the soldier is, what i‘e'*iinent 
he belongs to, what war he hail iieim h'diting in, ete. 
The soldier is you or me, or the man ni’Xt door. Only 
when it throws light on our own expeiieiii'e, when 
these lines occur to us as we see, say, (he unhappx faee 
of a stockbrokiT in (he suburban train, does poetry 
convince us of its signilieanee. Tin* test of a pool Is tin* 
frequency and diversity of the oeeasions on whieh w<“ 
remember his poeti7. 

Memorable sjjeeoli then. About whal'.’ Hirth, tleath, 
the Beatific Vision, the abysses of hatred and fear, the 
awards and miseries of tlesire, th<‘ unjust walkim; the 
earth and the just seratehiug iniserahly for lliod liki* 
hens, triumphs, eartlK{Uiikes, deserts of bonslom aiul 
featureless anxiety, the CJolden ,\ge ju'oiniseii or irn*vo- 
cably past, the gratifications and terrors of ehildhood, 
tlie impact of nature on the adolescent, the despairs and 
wisdoms of the mature, the saeriiieial vietiui, the <l<-seent 
into Hell, the devouring and the hentgn mother;* Ve,. 
all of these, but not these only, Mvers thing that we 
remember no matter how trivia! : the mark on the w.tll, 
the joke at luncheon, word games, these, like the il.iiiee » >f 
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a stoat or the raven’s gamble, are equally the subject of 
poetry. 

We shall do poetry a great dissci'vice if we confine it 
only to the major experiences of life : 

Tlic soldier’s pole is fallen, 

Boys and girls are level now with men. 

And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon. 

They had a royal wedding. 

All Ins courtiers wished him well. 

The hoiscs pranced and the dancers danced. 

O Mister it was swell. 

And masculine is found to be 
Hadria the Adriatic Sea, 

have all their rightful place, and full appreciation of 
one depends on full appreciation of the others. 

A great many people dislike the idea of poetry as they 
dislike over-earnest people, because they imagine it is 
always worrying about the eternal verities. 

Those, in Mr Spender’s words, who try to put poetry 
on a pedestal only succeed in putting it on the shelf 
Poetry is no better and no worse than human nature; 
it is profound and shallow, sophisticated and naive, dull 
and witty, bawdy and chaste in turn. 

In spite of the spread of education and the accessi- 
bility of printed matter, there is a gap between what 
is commonly called ‘highbrow’ and ‘lowbrow’ taste, 
wider perliaps than it has ever been. 

The industrial revolution broke up the agricultural 
communities, with their local conservative cultures, and 
divided the growing population into two classes ; those 
whether employers or employees who worked and had 
little leisure, and a small class of shareholders who did 
no \vork, had leisure but no responsibilities or roots, and 
were therefore preoccupied with themselves. Literature 
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has tended therefore to divide into two streams, one 
providing the first with a eomptmsation and eseapt*, the 
other the second with a reHgi<»n atul a drtig. 'I'he 
Art for Art’s sake of the I-on<ion drawing-ro«)tn8 of 
the ’90’s, and towns like Burnley ajid Roelulale, are 
complementary. 

Nor has the situation been much improved !)y ilw 
increased leisure and educational opportujiities whicit 
the population to-day as a whole possess. W<*r<‘ leisuwr 
all, the unemployed would have creatt'd a second 
Athens. 

Artistic creations may be produced by individuals, 
and because their w'ork is only appreciated by a fi’w it 
does not necessarily follow that it is not good; but a 
universal art can only be the product <»f a conuntmily 
united in sympathy, sense of worth, and aspiration; 
and it is improbable that the artist can do his best except 
in such a society. 

Something of this lies Ix'hind the suspiciott of and 
attack upon the intellectual which is becoming more and 
more vocal. It is hardly possible to oj>en a number of 
Punch without seeing him spectacled, round-shouldered, 
rabbit-toothed, a foil to a landscape of beautifully tin- 
conscious cows, or a whipping-boy for a tirawing-r<x>m 
of dashing young sahibs and elegant daughters of the 
chase. Cross the channel and thus ciislik<% in rimre 
countries than one, has taken a practical fonn, to which 
the occasional ducking of an Oxford aesthete seems a 
nursery tiff. 

If we are still of the opinion that i>octry is worth 
writing and reading— and if we are not we should 
banish it at once from the classroom • we must be aide 
to answer such objections satisfactorily at least to our- 
selves. 

The ‘average’ man says : ‘ When I get home I want to 
spend my time with my wife or in the nursery ; I want 
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to get out on to the links or go for a spin in the car, 
not to read poetry. Why should I? I’m quite happy 
without it.’ We must be able to point out to him that 
whenever, for example, he makes a good joke he is 
creating poetry, that one of the motives behind poetry 
is curiosity, the wish to know what we feel and think, 
and how, as E. M. Forster says, can I know what I 
think till I see what I say, and that curiosity is the only 
human passion that can be indulged in for twenty-four 
hours a day without satiety. 

The psychologist maintains that poetry is a neurotic 
symptom, an attempt to compensate by phantasy for 
a failure to meet reality. We must tell him that 
phantasy is only the beginning of writing; that, on the 
contrary, like psychology, poetry is a struggle to recon- 
cile the unwilling subject and object; in fact, that 
since psychological truth depends so largely on context, 
poetry, the parabolic approach, is the only adequate 
medium for psychology. 

The propagandist, whether moral or political, com- 
plaihs that the writer should use his powers over words 
to persuade people to a particular course of action, 
instead of fiddling while Rome burns. But Poetry is 
not concerned with telling people what to do, but with 
extending our knowledge of good and evil, perhaps 
making the necessity for action more urgent and its 
nature more clear, but only leading us to the point 
where it is possible for us to make a rational and moral 
choice. 

In compiling an anthology such considerations must 
be borne in mind. First, one must overcome the pre- 
judice that poetry is uplift and show that poetry can 
appeal to every level of consciousness. We do not want 
to read ‘great’ poetry all the time, and a good anthology 
should contain poems for every mood. Secondly, 
one must disabuse people of the idea that poetry is 
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primarily an escape from reality. We nil need esenpc 
at times, just as we ueetl food and sleep. ;iml suiue 
escape poetry there must always be. One must not 
let people think either that poetry n<-ver ei»ioy.s itself, 
or that it ignores the griininer aspec'ts of exislenee. 
Lastly, one must show those who eome to pttc'tty tl>r a 
message, for calendar thoughts, that they have eonte to 
the wrong door, that pocti 7 may illuntinate bnt it will 
not dictate. 

In an anthology primarily intenrlt'd for schools 
certain further provisions must he ma<le. 'I’he sehrtion 
must be limited to poems winch, llu»ugh they may ileal 
with adult expcricnce.s, do not demand f4>r tlndr eom- 
prehension the experiences thentselves. It woiilil be 
foolish to include, for example, the love poems of Donne, 
or the mystical poetry of llopktns. 

At the same time it must be rentemberetl that indi- 
vidual children vary cnormou.sly, and provision should 
be made for the exceptional or ipiiekly maturing chikl 
as well as for the backward ; ami further, th.*u though a 
child’s experience on reading a poem may be f[uite 
different from that of an adult, it may be none the less 
genuine and valuable. 

Again, now that the study of the cla.ssirs Is dttnttiishing, 
much of the training in the discipline of hmguage whicli 
used to fall to Latin and (Jreek tlevolves on the Knglish 
teacher, and works which make serious (leuiands on 
understanding or afford material for the study of pro.sody 
should be included. 

As regards arrangement we have, after some thought, 
adopted an alphabetical, anonymous ortler. 1 1 scein.s best 
to us, if the idea of poetry as something dead anti suitable 
for a tourist-ridden museum—a cultural tradition to Inr 
preserved and imitated rather than a 8{X)ntanrous living 
product— is to be avoided, that the first approach should 
be with an open mind, free from the bias of great names 
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and literary influences, the first impression that of a 
human activity, independent of period and imconfined 
in subject. Historical study is of course valuable and 
essential for examinations, and we hope that the indexes 
will make it easy f<ir teacher and pupil to find the poems 
relevant to the poet, period, or subject he wishes to 
investigate. 

Vci'se-spcaking choruses and theatricals have de- 
veloped greatly in schools in I'cccnt years, and suitable 
examples for both have been included, but only such as 
may be unfamiliar or difficult to obtain. Every teacher 
will have his own list. Similarly, the list of books given 
at the end of this last Part is intended to be suggestive, 
not comprehensive. 


W. H. AUDEN. 
JOHN GARRETT. 
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I. JOURNEY OF THE MAGI 

‘A COLD coming wc had of it, 

Just the worst time of the year 

For a journey, and such a long journey : 

The ways deep and the weather sharp, 

The very dead of winter.’ 

And the camels galled, sore-footed, refractory, 

L)'ing down in the melting snow. 

There were timc.s wc regretted 

The summer palaces on slopes, the terraces, 

And the silken girls bringing sherbet. 

Then the camel men cursing and grumbling 
And running away, and wanting their liquor and 
women, 

And the night-fires going out, and the lack of 
shelters, 

And the cities ho.<?tilc and the towns unfriendly 
And the villages dirty and charging high prices : 

A hard time we had of it. 

At the end wc preferred to travel all night, 

Sleeping in snatches. 

With the voices singing in our ears, saying 
That this was ail folly. 

Then at dawn wc came down to a temperate valley. 
Wet, below the snow line, smelling of vegetation ; 
With a running stream and a water-mill beating 
the darkness, 

And three trees on the low sky. 

And an old white horse galloped away in the 
meadow. 

nil 



Then we came to a tavern with %-ino-loavcs over 
the lintel, 

Six hands at an open door dicin.t^ for pieces of sih-cr, 
And feet kicking the empty wine-skitts. 

But there was no information, and so we continued 
And arrived at evening, not a moment too soon 
Finding the place; it ^\'as (you may say) satisfactory. 

All this was a long time ago, I remcinl)cr. 

And I would do it again, but set down 
This set down 

This ; were we led all that way for 

Birth or Death? There was a Birth, certainly, 

We had evidence and no doubt. I had scon birth 
and death, 

But had thought they were different ; thi.s Birth was 
Hard and bitter agony for us, like Death, our death. 
We returned to our places, these kingdoms. 

But no longer at ease here, in the old dispensation. 
With an alien people clutching their gods. 

I should be glad of another death. 


2 . 

A SLUMBER did my spirit seal ; 

I had no human fears : 

She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 

No motion has she now, no force; 

She neither hears nor sees ; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course. 
With rocks, and stones, and trees, 
a 



3 * 

At,krki> I>E MT-TSSEX 
Used to call his cat “ pixsset ’* 
(hlis accent was alFectcd — 
lltat was to be expected.) 


4 '* 

* Ai.n, all of a piece without. 

Thy chase had a beast in view. 
Thy wars brought nothing about. 
Thy lovers were all untrue; 

’Tis well tm old age is out 
And time to begin a new.® 


5 * 

Ampi.f. make this bed. 

Make this bed with awe; 

In it wait till judgment break 
Hxcellent and fair. 

Be its mattress straight. 

Be its pillow round ; 

Let no sunrise’ yellow noise 
Interrupt this ground - 


3 



c. 

And now if e’er by chance I put, 

My fingers into glue. 

Or madly squeeze a right-hand foot 
Into a left-hand slio<‘, 

Or if I drop upon iny toe 
A very heavy weight, 

I weep, for it reminds me so 
Of that old man I used to know — 

Whose look was mild, whose spet'ch was slow, 
Whose hair was whiter than the snow. 

Whose face was very like a crow, 

With eyes, like cinders, all aglow. 

Who seemed distracted with his woe. 

Who rocked his body to and fro, 

And muttered mumblingly anti low, 

As if his mouth were full of dough, 

Who snorted like a bullalo — 

That sxunmer evening long ago 
A-sitting on a gate. 


7. TO HIS MISTRESS’ SKUIJ. 

And now methinkes I could e’en chide mysdfe 
For doating on her beauty, tho’ her death 
Shall be reveng’d after no common acti<,>n. 

Does the silke-wormc expend her yellow labours 
For thee? for thee does she undoe herselfe? 

Are Lordships sold to maintaine I^adyships 
For the poore benefit of a bewildering minute? 
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Why does yon fellow falsify hie-waies 
And put his life bctwcene the Judge’s lippes 
To refine such a thing, kccpes horse and men 
To bcatc their valours for her? 


8 . 

And now the salmon-fishers moist. 
Their leathern boats begin to hoist; 
And, like Antipodes in shoes, 

Ha\-c shod their heads in their canoes. 
How tortoise-like, but not so slow. 
These rational amphibii go ! 

Let’s in ; for the dark hemisphere 
Does now like one of them appear. 


9. THE WHALE 

At every stroake his brazen finnes do take. 

More circles in the broken sea they make 
Then camtons voices, when the airc they teare : 

His ribs arc pillars, and his high arch’d roofe 
Of barkc that blunts best steele, is thundcr-proofe : 
Swimme in him swallow’d Dolphins, without feare, 
And fecle no sides, as if his vast wombe were 
Some inland sea, and ever as hce went 
Hec spouted rivers up, as if he ment 
To joync our seas, with seas above the firmament. 

He hunts not fish but as an officer, 

Stayes in his court, at his owne net, and there 
All suitors of all sorts themselves enthrall ; 
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So on his backc lyt's this \%hal«* \v:iiit(»niti,i,% 

And in his gultc-iiko throat, siu-ks cvt-ry thini' 

That passcth ncarc. Fish <‘has<‘th fish, anti all, 

Flyer and follower, in this whirlepooie fall; 

O might not states of more t'tpiality 
Consist? and is it of invessity 
That thousand guiltlesso sniuls, to inak<‘ on<? great, 
must die? 

Now drinkes he up s<‘a.s, and ho eates up tloekt's, 

He justles Hands, and he shakes iirme roekes. 

Now in a roomcfvdl house this Soule doth lU>at, 

And like a Prince she sends lutr faculties 
To all her limbos, distant as Pn)cincos. 

The Sunne hath twenty times both crab and goato 
Parched, since first lanch’tl forth this living boato; 
’Tis greatest now, and tf) destruction 
Nearest ; There's no pause at piufcction ; 

Greatnesse a period hath, but hath no station. . . . 


10 . 

At Timon’s Villa let us pass a day. 

Where all cry out, ‘■'’What .sums arc thrown Jiwuyl” 
So proud, so grand; of that stupendous air, 

Soft and Agreeable come never there. 

Greatness, with Timon, dwells in such a draught 
As brings all Brobdignag before your thought. 

To compass this, his building is a town, 

His pond an ocean, his parterre a down : 

Who but must laugh, the master when ho secs, 

A puny insect, shiv’ ring at a breeze I 
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Lo, whul huge lu'.'ips oflittlfncss around! 

The whole, a labour'd quarry above ground: 

Two Cupids scpiirt before: a lake behind 
Improves the k(‘enness of the northern wind. 

His gardens lU'xt your admiralicm call, 

On cv’ry side you look, behold the wall! 

No pleasing intrieat'ies intervene, 

No artful wildness to perplex the scene: 

Grovt' nods at gn e, each alley has a brother, 

And half the platform just rellects the other. 

The suirring e\e inverted Nature sees. 

Trees cut to statui's, statues thick as ti'ees; 

With lu're a f{»uutain, u<*ver to be play’d; 

And there a summer-house, that knows no 
shath' : 

Here .^mjihitrite sails thro’ myrtle bow’rs; 

There gladitUors light, or die, in flow’rs; 

Unwatered st'e the drooping .sea-horse mourn, 

And swallows roost in Nilu.s’ dusty urn. 

JMy Lord advances with majestic mien, 

Smit with the mighty pleasttre, to be seen; 

But soft by regular approtu’h -not yet — 

First thro’ the length of yon hot terrace sweat; 

And when tip t<-n st<*ep slopes you’ve dragg’d your 
thighs, 

Ju.st at his study-door he'll bless your eyes. 

His stud> ! v\ith what authors is it stor’d? 

In bt>oks, jiot authors, eurious is my Lord; 

To all their dateil hacks he turns you round: 

Thes<* .Mdns printed, those Du Sueil has bound. 

Lo, some are vellum, and the rest as good 
For all his Lordship knows, but they are wood. 
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For Locke or Milton ’tis in vaiiv tt) look, 

These shelves admit nt)t any modern book. 

And now the chapel’s silver bell you hear, 

That summons you to ail the pri<h“ of pruy’r: 

Light quirks of music, broken and un(*veu, 

Make the soul dance up<m a jig to 1 Iea\-’n. 

On painted ceilings you devoutly stare. 

Where sprawl the Saints of VeiTio or Laguerre, 

On gilded clouds in fair expansion lie. 

And bring all Paradise before your eye. 

To rest, the cushion and soft Dean ins'ite, 

Who never mentions Hell to cars polite. 

But hark ! the chiming clocks to tiinner call ; 

A hundred footsteps scrape the marble hall : 

The rich buffet wcll-colour’d serpents grace. 

And gaping Tritons sp<rw to wash your face. 

Is this a dinner? this a genial room? 

No, ’tis a temple, and a hecatomb. 

A solemn sacrifice, perform’d in slate, 

You drink by measure, and to minutes eat. 

So quick retires each flying course, you’tl swear 
Sancho’s dread doctor and his wancl were there. 
Between each act the trembling salvers ring, 

From soup to sweet-wine, and God bless the King. 
In plenty starving, tantaliz’d in state. 

And complaisantly help’d to all I hate, 

Treated, caress’d, and tir’d, I take my leave. 

Sick of his civil pride from mom to eve; 

I curse such lavish cost, and little skill, 

And swear no day was ever past so ill. 

Yet hence the poor are cloth’d, the hungry fed; 
Health to himself, and to his infants bread, 
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The lab’rer bears : What his hard heart denies. 
His charitable Vanity supplies. 

Another age shall see the golden ear 
Imbrown the slope, and nod on the parterre, 
Deep harvests bury all his pride has plann’d, 
And laughing Ceres re-assume the land. 


II. 

Avenge O I^ord thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold ; 

Ev’n them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipp’d stocks and stones. 
Forget not : in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese that roll’d 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To Hcav’n. Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow 
O’er all th’ Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundred-fold, who having learn’d thy way 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 


12 . 

Duke: Be absolute for death; either death or life 
Shall thereby be the sweeter. Reason thus with life — 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep : a breath thou art, 
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Servile to all the skicy influences. 

That do this habitation, where thou keep’st. 

Hourly afflict; merely, thou art death’s fool; 

For him thou labour’st by thy flight to shun. 

And yet ninn’st toward him still. 'I’lnui uxt not 
noble ; 

For all th’ accommodations that thou Ix'ar’st 
Are nurs’d by basene.ss. Thou’rt by no means 
valiant ; 

For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork 
Of a poor worm. Thy best of rest is sle(‘j). 

And that thou oft provok’st; yet grossly ft*ar’st 
Thy death, w’hich is no more. Thou art not thy.self; 
For thou exist’st on many a thousand grains 
That issue out of dust. Hapjjy thou art not; 

For what thou hast not, still thou striv'st to get; 

And what thou hast, forget’st. Thou art not 
certain ; 

For thy complexion shifts to strange affet'ts, 

After the moon. If thou art I’ich, thou art poor; 
For, like an ass whose back with ingots bows. 

Thou bcar’st thy heavy riches but a journey. 

And death unloads thee. Friend hast thou nont;; 
For thine own bowels, w'hich do call thee siz'c, 

The mere effusions of thy proper loin.s, 

Do curse the gout, serpigo, and the rheum, 

For ending thee no sooner. Thou hast nor youth, 
nor age ; 

But, as it were, an after-dinner’s sleep. 

Dreaming on both ; &r all thy ble.sscd youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eld; and when thou art old, and rich, 
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Thou hast neither heat, afFection, limb, nor beauty. 
To make thy riches pleasant. What’s yet in this 
That bears the name of life? Yet in this life 
Lie hid more thousand deaths ; yet death we fear. 
That makes these odds all even. . . . 

Claudio: Ay, but to die, and go we know not 
where ; 

To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 

This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice; 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds. 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thought 
Imagine howling ! — ’tis too horrible ! 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. . . . 

Be near me when my light is low, 

When the blood creeps, and the nerves prick 
And tingle ; and the heart is sick. 

And all the wheels of Being slow. 

Be near me when the sensuous frame 
Is rack’d with pangs that conquer trust ; 

And Time, a maniac scattering dust, 

And Life, a Fury slinging flame. 
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Be near me when my faith is dry, 

And men the flics of latter spring, 

That lay their eggs, and sting and sing 
And weave their petty cells and die. 


Be near me when I fade away. 

To point the term of human strife. 
And on the low dark verge of life 
The twilight of eternal day. 


14. 

Beneath this stone, in hopes of Zion, 
Doth lie the landlord of the Lion ; 

His son keeps on the business still. 
Resigned unto the heavenly will. 


15- 

Bring us in good ale, and brhjg us in good ale ; 

For OUT blessed Lady sake bring us in good ale. 

Bring us in no brown bread, for that is made of bran. 
Nor bring us in no white bread, for therein is no gain. 
But bring us in good ale. 

Bring us in no beef, for there is many bones, 

But bring us in good ale, for that goth down at once ; 
And bring us in good ale. 
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Bring us in no bacon, for that is passing fat, 

But bring us in good ale, and give us enough of 
that; 

And bring us in good ale. 

Bring us in no mutton, for that is often lean. 

Nor bring us in no tripes, for they be seldom 
clean ; 

But bring us in good ale. 

Bring us in no eggs, for there arc many shells, 

But bring us in good ale, and give us nothing 
else; 

And bring us in good ale. 

Bring us in no butter, for therein are many hairs; 

Nor bring us in no pigges flesh, for that will make us 
bores ; 

But bring us in good ale. 

Bring us in no puddings, for therein is all God’s 
good; 

Nor bring us in no venison, for that is not for our 
blood ; 

But bring us in good ale. 

Bring us in no capon’s flesh, for that is often dear; 

Nor bring us in no duckes flesh, for they slobber in 
the mere ; 

But bring us in good ale. 
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But Lord Crist ! whan that it r<‘m<‘ntbrcth me 
Upon my youthe, and on my jolitoo, 

It tickleth me uboutc myn herte rote 
Unto this day it dooth myn herte l>ote 
That I have had my world as in my tyme. 


17 - 

Care-charming sleep, thou cascr of all woes, 
Brother to Death, sweetly thyself disjiose 
On this afflicted prince ; fall like a cloud. 

In gentle showers ; give nothing that is loud, 
Or painful to his slumbers; easy, light. 

And as a purling stream, thou son of Night 
Pass by his troubled senses; sing his pain, 
Like hollow murmuring wind or sih-er rain ; 
Into this prince gently, oh, gently slide. 

And kiss him into slumbers like a bride. 


1 8. 

Come, come, no time for lamentation now. 

Nor much more cause : Samson liath quit himself 
Like Samson, and heroicly hath finished 
A life Heroic, on his Enemies 
Fully reveng’d, hath left them years of mourning. 
And lamentation to the Sons of Caphtor 
Through all Philistian bounds ; to Israel 
Honour hath left, and freedom, let but them 
Find courage to lay hold on this occasion ; 
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To himself and Father’s house eternal fame; 
And wliieh is best and happiest yet, all this 
With God not parted from him, as was fear’d. 
But favouring and assisting to the end. 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair. 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 

Chorus 

All is best, though we oft doubt. 

What th’ unsearchable dispose 
Of highest wisdom brings about. 

And ever best found in the close. 

Oft he seems to hide his face, 

But unexpectedly returns 

And to his faithful Champion hath in place 

Bore witness gloriously : whence Gaza mourns 

And all that band them to resist 

His uncon troulablc intent; 

His servants he with new acquist 
Of true experience from this great event 
With peace and consolation hath dismist. 

And calm of mind all passion spent. 


19. A PUBLISHER TO HIS CLIENT 

Dear Doctor, I have read your play. 
Which is a good one in its way, — 

Purges the eyes, and moves the bowels, 
And drenches handkerchiefs like towels 
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With tears, that, in a flux of grief. 

Afford hysterical relief 

To shattered nerves and quickened pulses. 
Which your catastrophe convulses. 

I like your moral and machinery ; 

Your plot, too, has such scope for Scenery ! 
Your dialogue is apt and smart; 

The play’s concoction full of art ; 

Your hero raves, your heroine ci'ics. 

All stab, and every body di<*s. 

In short, your tragedy would be 
The very thing to hear and see : 

And for a piece of publication. 

If I decline on this occasion. 

It is not that I am not sensible 
To merits in themselves ostensible. 

But — and I grie\’e to speak it — plays 
Are drugs — mere drugs, sir — now-a-days. 

I had a heavy loss by Manuel — 

Too lucky if it prove not annual, — 

And Sotheby, with his OresteSy 

(Which, by the way, the old bore’s best is). 

Has lain so very long on hand. 

That I despair of all demand ; 

I’ve advertised, but see my books. 

Or only watch my Shopman’s looks ; — 

Still Ivan, Ina^ and such lumber. 

My back-shop glut, my shelves encumber. 

There’s Byron too, who once did better. 
Has sent me, folded in a letter, 

A sort of — it’s no more a drama 
Than Damley, Ivan^ or Kehama : 
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So altered since last year his pen is, 

I think he’s lost his wits at Venice. 

In short, Sir, what with one and t’other, 

I dai'C not venture on another. 

I write in haste ; excuse each blunder ; 

The Coaches through the street so thunder ! 

My room’s so full — \vc’vc Gifford here 
Reading MS., with Hookham Frcre, 
Pronouncing on the nouns and particles 
Of some of our forthcoming Articles. 

The Qjiartt'rlj — Ah, sir, if you 
Had but tlic genius to review ! — 

A smart Critique upon St. Helena, 

Or if you only w’ould but tell in a 
Short compass what — but ; to resume 
As I was saying, sir, the Room — 

The Room’s so full of wits and bards, 

Crabbes, Campbells, Crokers, Frercs, and Wards 
And others, neither bards nor wits : 

My humble tenement admits 
All persons in the dre.ss of Gent., 

From Mr. Hammond to Dog Dent. 

A party dines with me to-day, 

All cle\'er men, who make their way : 

Crabbe, Malcolm, Hamilton, and Ghantrcy 
Are all partakers of my pantry. 

They’re at this moment in discussion 
On poor Dc Staifl’s late dissolution. 

Her book, they say, was in advance — 

Pray Heaven she tell the truth of France! 



Thus run our time and tongues away ; — 
But, to return, sir, to your i>Iay: 

Sorry, sir, but I cannot deal, 

Unless ’twere acted by O’Neill. 

My hands arc full — my head so busy, 

Fm almost dead — and always dizzy ; 

And so, with endless truth and hurry, 

Dear Doctor, I am yours John Murr-w. 


20. IF WORDSWORTH HAD WRI'I'TRN 
‘‘THE EVERLAS'I’IXG MI-’-RCiV” 

Ever since boyhood it has been my joy 
To rove the hills and vales, the woods tind stn^ams, 
To commune with the flowers, the beasts, the birds, 
And all the humble messengers of (h>d. 

And so not seldom have my footstejw stray(‘d 
To that bare farm where 'I’homas Jlaythornthwaitc 
(Alas! ’tis now ten years the good old man 
Is dead !) wrung turnips from the barren soil, 

To keep himself and his good wife, M<iria, 

Whom I remember well, although ’tis now 
Full twenty years since she deceased ; and I 
Have often visited her quiet grave 
In summer and in winter, that 1 might 
Place some few flowers upon it, and returned 
In solemn meditation from the spot. 

In the employment of this honest man 
There was a hind, Saul Kane, I knew him well. 
And oft-times ’twas my fortune to lament 
The blackness of the youth’s depravity. 
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For when I eame to visit Huythornthwaitc 
The good old man, hnining upon his spade, 
Would say to nic, “Saul Kane is wieked, sir; 

A wicked lad. Before he cut his teeth 
He broke his jjoor old mother’s heart in two. 

For at the Ix^er-house he is often seen 
With ill companions, and at dead of night 
We hear him loud blaspheming at the owls 
That fly about the house. I oft have blushed 
At deeds t)f his 1 could not speak about.” 

But yet so wondrous is the heart of man 
That even Saul Kane repented of his sins — 

A little maid, a little Qxiakermaid, 

Convertiid him one day. “ Saul Kane,” she said, 
“Dear Saul, J j>ray you will get drunk no more.” 
Nor did he ; but embraced a sober life, 

And married Mary 'fhorpe; and yesterday 
I met him on my walk, and with him went 
Up to the house where he and his do dwell. 

And there I long in serious com-erse stayed. 
Speaking of Nature and of politics. 

And then txtrncd homeward meditating mucli 
About the single transferable vote. 


21. SONG OF VENUS 

Fairest Isle, all Isles Excelling, 

Seat of Pleasures, and of Loves ; 
Venus here will chuse her Dwelling, 
And forsake her Cyprian Groves. 
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Gupidj from his Fav'’nt<'‘ Xation, 

Care and linvy will 

Jealousy that poysous Passion, 

And Despair tliat dies for Love. 

Gentle Murmurs, sweet ctmiplainiiis* 
Sighs that blow the Fire of Lovi^; 

Soft Repulses, kind Disdaining, 

Shall be all the Pains you prov<i. 

Ev’ry Swain shall pay his Duty, 
Grateful ev’ry Nymph shall prove; 

And as these Excel in Beauty, 

Those shall be RcnowxPd for lo\'c. 


22. SPANISH LADIES 

Farewell and adieu to you, Fair Spanish r«adics, 
Farewell and adieu to you, Ladies of Spain, 

For we’ve received orders to sail for old England, 
But we hope in a short time to see you again. 
We’ll rant and we’ll roar, all o’er tixe wild 
ocean, 

We’ll rant and we’ll roar, all o’er the wild 
seas, 

Until we strike soundings in the Channel of Old 
England, 

From Ushant to Scilly is thirty-five leagues. 
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We hove our ship to, with the wind at sou’west, boys, 
We hove our ship for to strike soundings clear ; 

Then filled the main topsail and bore right away, 
boys, 

And straight up the Channel our course we did 
steer. 

We’ll rant and we’ll roar, etc. 

The first land we made was a point called the 
Dodman, 

Next Rame Head off Plymouth, Start, Portland 
and Wight, 

We sailed then by Beachy, by Fairlee and Dung’ness, 
Then bore straight away for the South Foreland 
Light. 

We’ll rant and we’ll roar, etc. 

The signal was made for the Grand Fleet to anchor. 
We clewed up our topsails, stuck out tacks and 
sheets. 

We stood by our stoppers, we brailed in our spanker. 
And anchored ahead of the noblest of fleets. 

We’ll rant and we’ll roar, etc. 

Then let every man here toss off a full bumper, 
Then let every man here toss off his full bowl, 

For we will be jolly and drown melancholy. 

With a health to each jovial and true-hearted 
soul. 

We’ll rant and we’ll roar, etc. 
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23- MACPHERSON'S FAREWELL 

Farewfxl, yc duiij^cons dark and strong. 
The wretches destinic : 

Maepherson’s time will not be long 
On yonder gallows-tre<*. 

Sac rantingiyA sae wanttmly, 

Sac dauntingly gaed lie : 

He played a spring and dam'cd it round, 
Below the gallo%\s-trce. 

Oh! what is death but parting lireath? 

On mony a bloody jilain 
I’ve dared his face, and in this place 
I scorn him yet again ! 

Sae rantingly, etc. 

Untic these bands from off my hands, 

And bring to me my sword. 

And there’s no a man in all ScotlamI, 

But I’ll brave him at a woixi. 

Sac rantingly, etc. 

I’ve lived a life of sturt * and strife ; 

I die by trcacherie : 

It burns my heart I must depart 
And not avenged be. 

Sae rantingly, etc. 

Now farewell light, thou sunshine bright. 
And all beneath the sky ! 

May coward shame distain his name, 

The wretch that dare not die ! 

Sae rantingly, etc. 

1 joyously. * trouble. 
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From all these events, from the slump, from the war, 
from the boom. 

From the Italian holiday, from the skirring 

Of the revolving light for an adventurer, 

From the crowds in the square at dusk, from the 
shooting. 

From the loving, from the dying, however we 
prosper in death 

Whether lying under twin lilies and branched 
candles 

Or stiffened on the pavement like a frozen sack, 
hidden 

From night and peace by the lamps : 

From all these events. Time solitary will emerge 

Like a rocket, bursting from mist: above the 
trouble 

Untangled with our pasts, be sure Time will leave 
us. 


At first growing up in us more nakedly than our 
own nature 

Driving us beyond what seemed the final choking 

s_wamp. 

Ruin, the all-covering illness, to a new and empty 
air; 

Singling us from the war which killed ten millions ; 

Carrying us elate through the ha p py summer field s ; 

Nesting us in high, rooms, of a house where voices 

Murmured at night from the garden, as if flowering 
from water; 
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Then sending ns to lean tluj-s after llu: years of 
fulfilment ; 

At last dropping us into the hard, bright orator of 
the dead. 

Our uni\'crsal ally, but lar.gcr than our purpose, 
whose flanks 

Stretch to planets unknown in our brief, particular 
battle, 

To-morrow Time’s }>rogress will forget us I'vvw here, 

When our bodies arc I'cjccted like the bo<^tIe's shard, 
to-day 

Already, now, we arc forgotten on those stellar 
shores. 

Time’s ambition, huge as space, will hang its flags 

In distant worlds, and in yeans on this world as 
distant. 


25. HYMN OF PAN 

I 

From the forests and highlands 
We come, wc come ; 

From the river-girt islands, 

Where loud waves arc dumb 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 
The wind in the reeds and the rushes, 
The bees on the bells of thyme, 

The birds on the myrtle bushes, 

The cicale above in the lime, 

And the lizards below in the grass, 
Were as silent as ever old Tmolus was 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 
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Liquid Peneus was flowing, 

And all dark Tempe lay 
In Pelion’s shadow, outgrowing 
The light of the dying day. 

Speeded by my sweet pipings 
The Silcni, and Sylvans, and Fauns, 

And the Nymphs of the woods and waves. 
To the edge of the moist river-lawns. 

And the brink of the dewy caves. 

And all that did then attend and follow 
Were silent with love, as you now, Apollo, 
With envy of my sweet pipings. 


HI 

I sang of the dancing stars, 

I sang of the daedal Earth, 

And of Heaven — and the giant wars. 

And Love, and Death, and Birth, — 

And then I changed my pipings, — 
Singing how down the vale of Menalus 
I pursued a maiden and clasp’d a reed : 
Gods and men, we are all deluded thus ! 

It breaks in our bosom and then we bleed 
All wept, as I think both ye now would. 

If envy or age had not frozen your blood. 

At the sorrow of my sweet pipings. 
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26. 

From the Gallows Hill to the Tinoton Copse 
There were ten ploughed fields, like ten full-stops, 
All wet red clay, where a horsifs foot 
Would be swathed, feet thick, like an a.sh-tree root. 
The fox raced on, on the headlands firm. 

Where his swift feet scared the coupling worm; 

The rooks rose raving to curse him raw. 

He snarled a sneer at their swoop and caw. 

Then on, then on, down a half-plouglu'd field 
Where a ship-like plough drove glitter-keeled, 

With a bay horse near and a white horse leading. 
And a man saying “Zook,” and the red earth 
bleeding. 

He gasped as he saw the ploughman drop 
The stilts and swear at the team to slop. 

The ploughman ran in his red clay clogs, 

Crying, “Zick un, Towzer; zick, good dogs!” 

A couple of wire-haired lurchers lean 
Arose from his wallet, nosing keen ; 

With a rushing swoop they were on his track. 
Putting chest to stubble to bite his back. 

He swerved from his line with the curs at heel. 

The teeth as they missed him clicked like steel. 

With a worrying snarl, they quai'tered on him, 
While the ploughman shouted, “ Zick ; upon him.” 


The fox raced on, up the Barton Balks, 

With a crackle of kex in the nettle stalks. 
Over Hammond’s grass to the dark green line 
Of the larch-wood smelling of turpentine. 
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Scratch Steven Larches, black to the sky, 

A sadness breathing with one long sigh. 

Grey ghosts of trees under funeral plumes, 

A mist of twig over soft brown glooms. 

As he entered the wood he heard the smacks, 
Chip-jar, of the fir-pole feller’s axe. 

He swerved to the left to a broad green ride. 
Where a boy made him rush for the farther side. 
He swerved to the left, to tire Barton Road, 

But there were the timberers come to load — 

Two timber-carts and a couple of carters 
With straps round their knees instead of garters. 
He swerved to the right, straight down the wood. 
The carters watched him, the boy hallooed. 

He leaped from the larch-wood into tillage, 

The cobbler’s garden of Barton village. 

The cobbler bent at his wooden foot, 

Beating sprigs in a broken boot ; 

He wore old glasses with thick horn rim. 

He scowled at his work, for his sight was dim. 

His face was dingy, his lips were grey. 

From primming sparrowbills day by day. 

As he turned his boot he heard a noise 

At his garden-end, and he thought, “It’s boys.” 


Like a rocket shot to a ship ashore 
The lean red bolt of his body tore. 

Like a ripple of wind running s^vift on grass ; 

Like a shadow on wheat when a cloud blows 
past. 
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Like a turn at the buoy in a nittrr sailjn'4 
When the bright }>;lcaiu lips white at the 

railing, 

Like the April snake whipping haek in sla'ath, 

Like tlic gannets’ hurth* on fish hiaieath. 

Like a kestrel chasing, like a sh-kl<^ rt-aping. 

Like all things swooping, lik(t all things sw<‘epiug, 
pLike a hound for stay, Iik<‘ a stag for swift, 

With his shadow beside Iik<“ spinning drift. 

♦ *♦*♦*.►* 

Past the gibbet-stoek all stuck with nails. 

Where they hanged in chains what had hung at 
jails. 

Past Ashmundshow'c where Ashimnul sleeps, 

And none but the tumbling pei'wit wt>ej)s, 

Past Curlew Calling, the gaunt grey eurner 
Where the curlew com<‘.s us a summer motirner, 

Past Blowburv' Beacon, .shaking his ih'cee. 

Where all winds hurry and mtne brings peace ; 

Then dow'n on the mile-long gret-n cU'cline, 

Where the turf’s like .spring and the air’s like wine, 
Where the sweeping .spurs of the ilownluml spill 
Into Wan Brook Valley and Wan Dyke Hill. 

On he went with a galloping rally 

Past Maesbury Clump for Wan Brook Nhilley. 

The blood in his veins went romping high, 

“Get on, on, on, to the earth or die.” 

The air of tlic downs went purely past 
Till he felt the glory of going fast, 

Till the terror of death, though there indt'ed, 

Was lulled for a while by his pride of speed. 
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He was romping away from hounds and hunt, 

He had Wan Dyke Hill and his earth in front, 

In a one mile more when his point was made 
He would rest in safety from dog or spade ; 

Nose between paws he would hear the shout 
Of the “■ Gone to earth ! ” to the hounds without, 

The whine of the hounds, and their cat-feet gadding 
Scratching the earth, and their breath pad- 
padding ; 

He would hear the horn call hounds away. 

And rest in peace till another day. 


27. HYMN OF OUR LORD AT THE 
LAST SUPPER 

Glory be to thee, Word : Glory be to thee, Grace. 
Amen. 

Glory be to thee, Spirit: Glory be to thee, Holy 
One: 

Glory be to thy glory. Amen. 

Wc praise thee, O Father; we give thanks to thee, 
O Light, wherein darkness dwclleth not. Amen. 
Now wherefore we give thanks, I say : 

I would be saved, and I would save. Amen. 

I would be loosed, and I would loose. Amen. 

I would be wounded, and I would wound. Amen. 
I would be bom, and I would bear. Amen. 

I would eat, and I would be eaten. Amen. 

I would hear, and I would be heard. Amen. 

I would be thought, being wholly thought. Amen. 
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I would be washctl, and I would wash. Auitin. 
Grace danceth. I would pipe; dunce >c all. 
Amen. 

I would mourn : lament >'<* all. Amen. 

Tlie number I'a^lU .sinjjfeth praise with us. .\meu. 
The number Twelve danceth on hijj!,h. ;\ui('n. 

The Whale on high hath part in nur tlancing. 
Amen. 

Whoso danceth not, knowtrth not what cometh to 
pass. Amen. 

I would flee, and I would stay. Amen. 

I would adorn, and I wouUl be atlonu'd. Amen. 

I would he united, and 1 w<mld uuitt*. .\men. 

A house 1 have not, and 1 have luuises. Amen, 

A place I have ik) 1, and 1 ha\'(* plac<*s. .\men. 

A temple I have not, and I have temples. .Vnum. 
A lamp am I to theo that behoUh‘st m(‘. -^mtai. 

A mirror am I to thee that perc{*iv<“st me. Amen. 
A door am I to thee that kiau kest at nu*. Amen. 
A way am 1 to thee a wa\ larer. Amcix. 


<28. ALPH.\BETICAL R()X(J ON THE 
CORN LAW BILL 

Good people draw near as you pass along 
And listen awhile to my alphahelieal song. 

A is Prince Albert once buxome and ke<‘n 
Who from Germany came and got spliced to the 
queen. 
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Chorus 

For they’re all a spinning, their cause in triumph 
springing 

And the poor man he is singing since the Com bill 
is repailed. 

B stands for Smith O Brien : he an Irishman so true 
He hammered at coercion till he beat them black 
and blue 

When he got out of prison that bill he did oppose 
With the fright he gave old Wellington, he fell and 
broke his nose. 

C is brave Cobden one night it is said 
Threw a quarter loaf at old Buckingham’s head 
Concerning the Corn laws he laid it down strong 
And he spun out yarn seventeen hour long. 

D for the duncomb who helpt the plan 
To give full and plenty to each in the land 
E stands for Evans who would starve us again 
Because he beat us 40 thousand old women in Spain. 

F stands for Ferrand a protectioners Tool 
He spoke seven hours and roared like a fool 
G stands for Graham who is early and late 
Breaking seals at the post office a repealer for to take. 

H is old Hume he is clever do you see 
He subtracted 2 from i and got the corn duty free 
I is Bob Inglis aginst free trade Blewe a blast 
He was seven hours in the stericks when the corn 
bill do pass. 
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J stands ftjr Jerry \vhr> spoke till he was hoarse 
In the middle (tfthe li^ht his lair dautilUer he lost 
She followed a soIdi<T and otfshe went slap 
With gun and a nap-sack slung t>ver her hack. 


K is for Kelly, he kept uj) the ja\e 
Till he got the corn fret* ami brought into law 
L stands for Lindhurst with his liruslus, Paints, and 
Pots 

Guess how he was born or how that he was got. 

M is Lord Morpeth who nobly fought 
Each night in succession for the corn law 
N is old nosey who opposes him its tine 
For to lose 15 thousand he is (juiie in the blues. 

O is O connell to them tokl th<‘ law 

And is still biding tinu* for old Erin (Jobraugh 

P stands for Peel who is acting upright 

As between you and me he has got a long sight. 

Q,is the question of coercion they say 
So their stuck in the trap boh cut away 
R is Lord Russell whos making till luistt; 

To run down to Windsor to fill Hobby’s place. 

To ride in Peel’s saddle he’ll find it a job 
For he shakes on his legs like a staggering bob. 

S is Lord Stanley who shaking with fear 
For his tenants payed him their rent with a bullet 
this year. 
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And swore if they catch him he’ll never elope 
Till they well oil his body with flails of good oak 
T is the teasel that comb them all down 
U is for Uxbridge who wonders have done. 

V stands for Villiers whom the farmers detest 
For to slaughter the corn laws he did do his best 
For free trade he struggled by day and by night 
He is next in command to Gobden and Bright. 

W stands for Wakley a doctor so bold 
Who swore on the corn bill an Inquest to hold 
When the jury he charged he let them aill see 
A verdict was returned for the corn to be free. 

X is a letter which puts me in mind 
Of a ship load of landlords that sailed against wind 
Now over the ocean they must all away 
To spend their last days in Botany Bay. 

Y stands for York the archbishop so big 
Who loves for to dine on a little tithe pig 
Free trade on last Sunday did so him perplex 
That he sang his Brittania and thought it the text. 

Z is for Zetland an old English peer 
Who swore he’d have bread and potatoes so dear 
The corn bill is past the landlords are very bad 
They must be muzzled in the dog days for fear they 
might go mad. 


n 
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^ 0 - 

Hail thee. Festival Dqvf blest day that ait hallowed for 
ever; 

Day wherein Ood o''ercame hell and aroie from the 
dead. 

Lo, the fair l)canty of earth, from tlie death of the 
winter urisin,c;, 

Ever)' good gift of the y<‘ar nt>w with its Master 
returns. 

He who was naih'd to the (Jross is (Jod and the 
Ruler of all things; 

All things created on earth worship the Maker 
of all. 

God of all pity and power, let thy word be a.ssurcd 
to the doubting ; 

Light on the third day returns : rise, Son of God, 
from the tomb ! 

Rise now, O I^ord, from the gravt* and east off the 
shroud that enwrapped thc<r ; 

Thou art sufficient for us: nothing witlumt thee 
exists. 

Mourning they laid thee to rest, who tirt Author of 
life and creation ; 

Treading the pathway of death, life thou bestowedst 
on man. 

Show us thy face once more, that the ages may joy 
in thy brightness ; 

Give us the light of day, darkened on earth at thy 
death. 
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Out of the prison of death thou art rescuing number- 
less captives ; 

Freely they tread in the way whither their Maker 
has gone. 

Jesus has harrowed hell; he has led captivity 
captive : 

Darkness and chaos and death flee from the face 
of the light. 


30. INSENSIBILITY 

I 

Happy are men who yet before they are killed 
Can let their veins run cold. 

Whom no compassion fleers 
Or makes their feet 

Sore on the alleys cobbled with their brothers. 
The front line withers, 

But they are troops who fade, not flowers 
For poets’ tearful fooling: 

Men, gaps for filling : 

Losses who might have fought 
Longer ; but no one bothers. 

n 

And some cease feeling 

Even themselves or for themselves. 

Dullness best solves 

The tease and doubt of shelling, 
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And Chance’s strange arithmetic 

Gomes simpler than the reckoning of their shilling. 

They keep no check on armies’ decimation. 


in 

Happy are those who lose imagination : 

They have enough to carry with ammunition. 

Their spirit drags no pack, 

Their old wounds save with cold can not more ache. 
Having seen all things rod, 

Their eyes are rid 

Of the hurt of the colour of blood for ever. 

And terror’s first constriction over, 

Their hearts remain small-drawn. 

Their senses in some scorching cautery of biittlc 
Now long since ironed. 

Can laugh among the dying, unconcerned. 

IV 

Happy the soldier home, with not a notion 
How somewhere, every dawn, some men tittuck, 
And many sighs arc drained. 

Happy the lad whose mind wtu? never trained : 

His days are worth forgetting more than not. 

He sings along the march 

Which we march taciturn, because of dusk. 

The long, forlorn, relentless trend 
From larger day to huger night. 

V 

We wise, who with a thought besmirch 
Blood over all our soul, 
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How should we see our task 

But through his blunt and lashless eyes? 

Alive, he is not vital overmuch ; 

Dying, not mortal overmuch ; 

Nor sad, nor proud, 

Nor curious at all- 
He carmot tell 

Old men’s placidity from his. 

VI 

But cursed arc .dullards, whom. no. cannon stuns. 
That they should be as stones ; 

Wretched are they, and mean 

With paucity that never was simplicity. 

By choice they made themselves immune 
To pity and whatever moans in man 
Before the last sea and the hapless stars ; 

Whatever mourns when many leave these shores ; 

Whatever shares 

The eternal reciprocity of tears. 


31. THE MANERE OF THE CRYING OF 
ANE PLAYE 

Harry, Harry, hobbillschowe ! ^ 

Se quha is cummyn nowe, 

Bot I wait nevir howe. 

With the quhorle wynd? 

A soldane owt of Seriand land, 

A gyand strang for to stand, 

1 confused noise. 
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That with thf strenth of niy hand 
Bcres may byml. 

Yit I trovvc that 1 vaiy, 

I am the nakit Blynd 11 ary, 

That lang has b<*nt* in tht; fury ’• 

Farlois - to fyml : 

And yit gif this In* nocht I, 

I wait ® 1 am the spreil of Cly, 

Or ellis go by the sky, 

Licht as the lynd. 

My forcgrantscliir heeht * Kyn MeKuwle, 
That dang the Devill ami gart him yowlc, 
The skyis ranyd tjuhen he waUl sc'owle 
And trublit all tli(‘ aire : 

He gat my grantsehir <*og Magog; 

Ay q\ihen he dansit, the ^\•arld wait! schog 
Five thousand ellis yeitl in Ins frog « 

Of Hieland pladdis i>f hairt*. 

Yit he was hot of tender yotith ; 

Bot eftir he grewe mekle at fouth, 

Ellcsync ell wyde mot was his m<mth, 

His tcith was tone mylc stjwairo. 

He wald aponc his tais stand. 

And tak the sternis doune with his Iiand, 
And set tham in a gold garland 
Abone his wyfis hairc. . , . 

fairyland. “ wonder. * know, 

was called. ‘ shake. * coat. 



32. THE HOUSE OF SLEEP 

He, making speedy way through spersM ayre, 

And through the world of waters wide and deepe. 
To Morpheus house doth hastily repaire. 

Amid the bowels of the earth full steepe. 

And low, where dawning day doth never peepe, 

His dwelling is; there Tethys his wet bed 
Doth ever wash, and Cynthia still doth steepe 
In silver deaw his ever-drouping hed, 

Whiles sad Night over him her mantle black doth 
spred. 

Whose double gates he findeth locked fast. 

The one faire fram’d of burnisht Yvory, 

The other all with silver overcast ; 

And wakeful dogges before them farre doe lye. 
Watching to banish Care their enimy. 

Who oft is wont to trouble gentle Sleepe. 

By them the Sprite doth passe in quietly. 

And unto Morpheus comes, whom drownM deepe 
In drowsie fit he findes ; of nothing he takes keepe. 

And more to lulle him in his slumber soft, 

A trickling streame from high rock tumbling downe, 
And ever-drizling raine upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the 
sowne 

Of swarming Bees, did cast him in a swowne. 

No other noyse, nor peoples troublous cryes. 

As still are wont t’ annoy the wallM towne. 

Might there be heard ; but carelesse Qjdet lyes 
Wrapt in eternall silence farre from enimyes. 
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33 * 

Hfr stron.fif enchantments failing. 
Her towel's of fear in wreck, 
Her limbecks <lrietl of poisons 
And the knife at her neck. 

The C^ncen of air and darkness 
Begins to siirill and cry, 

“O young man, O my sla\ er, 
To-m<.>n'ow you siuill tiic.’’ 

O Queen oi' air and tiarkness, 

I think ’tis truth you say. 

And I siiall die to-moi'Riw ; 

But you will die ttj-day. 


3 * 1 "* 

Here lie I, Mui'tin Klginbrodde: 
Ha’e. mercy o’ my soul. Lord Ciotl, 
As I wad do, were T Lortl CJt)d 
And yc were JMartin Klgittbroddc- 


35. CHARLES II 

Here lies our sovereign Lord the King, 
Whose word no man relies on. 

Who never said a f<)olish thing. 

Nor ever did a wise one. 
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36 . THE GRAMMARIAN’S FUNERAL 

(Here’s the town-gate reached : there’s the market- 
place 

Gaping before us.) 

Yea, this in him was the peculiar grace 
(Hearten our chorus !) 

That before living he’d learn how to live — 

No end to learning : 

Earn the means first — God surely will contrive 
Use for our earning. 

Others mistrust and say, “But time escapes: 

“Live now or never!” 

He said, “What’s time? Leave Now for dogs and 
apes! 

“Man has Forever.” 

Back to his book then : deeper drooped his head : 
Calculvs racked him : 

Leaden before, his eyes grew dross of lead : 

Tussis attacked him. 


He ventured neck or nothing — heaven’s success 
Found, or earth’s failure : 

“Wilt thou trust death or not?” He answered 
“Yes: 

“Hence with life’s pale lure!” 

That low man seeks a little thing to do. 

Sees it and does it : 

This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 

Dies ere he knows it. 

That low man goes on adding one to one. 

His hundred’s soon hit : 
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This liigh man, aiming at a million, 

Misses an unit. 

#••*••• •• 

So, with the throttling hands of death at strife. 
Ground ho at grammar ; 

Still, thro’ the rattle, parts ofspeerh were rift^: 

^VhiIc he could .stammer 
He settled Hotrs business — let it be ! — 

Properly based Oun — 

Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De^ 

Dead from the waist tloun. 

Well, here’s the plath)rm, here’s the proper jdace: 

Hail to your jnirlieus. 

All ye highfliers of the feathereil rac(% 

S\vallows and curlews! 

Here’s the top-peak; the multitude below 
Live, for tluw can, there : 

This man decided not to Live hut Ktiow • 

Bur)’ this man thci'e? 

Here — here’s his place, where meteors .shoot, clouds 
form, 

Lightnings are loo.sened. 

Stars come and go ! Let joy break with the storm, 
Peace let the dew .send ! 

Lofty designs must close in like effects : 

Loftily lying. 

Leave him — still k>ftier than the world suspects, 
Living and d)’ing. 
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37- the leaden echo 

How to kdep — ^is there any any, is there none such, 
nowhere known some, bow or brooch or braid 
or brace. Idee, latch or catch or key to keep 
Back beauty, keep it, beauty, beauty, beauty, 
. . . from vanishing away? 

O is there no frowning of these wrinkles, rankM 
wrinkles deep, 

Down? no waving off of these most mournful 
messengers, still messengers, sad and stealing 
messengers of grey? 

No there’s none, there’s none, O no there’s none. 
Nor can you long be, what you now are, called fair. 
Do what you may do, what, do what you may. 

And wisdom is early to despair : 

Be beginning ; since, no, nothing can be done 

To keep at bay 

Age and age’s evils, hoar hair. 

Ruck and wrinkle, drooping, dying, death’s worst, 
winding sheets, tombs and worms and tumbling 
to decay; 

So be beginning, be beginning to despair. 

O there’s none ; no no no there’s none : 

Be beginning to despair, to despair. 

Despair, despair, despair, despair. 

38. 

I climb’d the roofs at break of day ; 

Sun-smitten Alps before me lay. 

I stood among the silent statues. 

And statued pinnacles, mute as they. 
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How faintly-fltish’d, how phant<)m-fair. 

Was Monte Rosa, han.y^intjj th<-rc. 

A thousand shudowy-pem-ill’d valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air. 

Remember how we came at lust 
To Como; shower ami storm and blast 
Had blown the lake beyond his lixnit. 

And all was hooded ; and ixow we past 

From Como, when the licfht wa.s gray. 

And in my head, for hall' the tlay, 

The 1 ‘ich Virgiliaix rustit' nxeasnre 
Of Lari Maxume, all t!u: way. 

Like ballad-burthen music, kept, 

As on The Lariano crept 

To that fair port below the castle 
Of Queen Theodolind, where we slept. . . . 


30. HOPE 

I GAVE to Hope a WaU^li of mine : but he 
An Anchor gave to me. 

Then a old Prayer-book I did present : 

And he an Optick sent. 

With that I ga\’c a Phial full of tears : 

But he a few green ears. 

Ah, loiterer 1 I’ll no more, no more I’ll bring : 
I did expect a Ring. 
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40. EASTER, 1916 

I HAVE met them at close of day 
Coming with vivid faces 
From counter or desk among grey 
Eighteenth-century houses, 

I have passed with a nod of the head 
Or polite meaningless words. 

Or have lingered awhile and said 
Polite meaningless words. 

And thought before I had done 
Of a mocking tale or a gibe 
To please a companion 
Around the fire at the club. 

Being certain that they and I 
But lived where motley is worn : 

All changed, changed utterly: 

A terrible beauty is born. 

That woman’s days were spent 
In ignorant good will. 

Her nights in argument 
Until her voice grew shrill. 

What voice more sweet than hers 
When, young and beautiful. 

She rode to harriers? 

This man had kept a school 
And rode our winged horse ; 

This other his helper and friend 
Was coming into his force ; 

He might have won fame in the end. 
So sensitive his nature seemed. 

So daring and sweet his thought. 
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This other man I liad di cumcd 
A drunken, vain^^lorious lout. 

He Iiud done most bitter wrong 
To some who are near my heart. 

Yet 1 number him in the song; 

He, too, has resigned his part 
In the casual comedy ; 

He, too, has been changed in his turn. 
Transformed utterly : 

A terrible beauty is born. 


Hearts with one purpose alone 
Through summer and wixitt'r seem 
Enchanted to a .stone 
To trouble the living sti'cam. 

'I'hc horse that comx's front the road. 
The rider, the bir<ls that raxtgtt 
From cloxxd to tuxxxblixxg cloud, 
Minute by xxiinute they x'haxigc; 

A shadow of cloud on the stream 
Changc.s minute by minute; 

A horsc-hoof slides on the brim. 

And a horse plashes within it ; 

The long-legged mooi-hens dive. 
And hens to int>or-cocks cxill; 

Minute by minute they li\'c: 

The stone’s in the midst of all. 

Too long a sacrifice 

Can make a stone of the hcart- 

O when may it suffice? 
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That is Heaven’s part, our part 
To murmur name upon name. 

As a mother names her child 
When sleep at last has come 
On limbs that had run wild. 

What is it but nightfall? 

No, no, not night but death ; 

Was it needless death after all? 

For England may keep faith 
For all that is done and said. 

We know their dream ; enough 
To know they dreamed and are dead; 
And what if excess of love 
Bewildered them till they died? 

I write it out in a verse — 

MacDonagh and MacBride 
And Connolly and Pearse 
Now and in time to be. 

Wherever green is worn. 

Are changed, changed utterly: 

A terrible beauty is born. 


41- 

I HAVE no pain, dear mother, now. 
But oh ! I am so dry. 

Connect me to a brewery 
And leave me there to die. 
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42. TO FLAXMAX 

I MOCK thcc not, thotigh I by thee am mocked. 
Thou call’st me madman, but 1 call tlice 
blockhead. 


43. THE SUXIdT VAI.E 

I SAW the sunlit vale, and the pastoral fairy-tale ; 

The sweet and bitter scent of the may drifted by; 

And never have 1 seen such a bright bewildering 
green, 

But it looked like a He, 

Like a kindly meant lie. 

When gods are in dispute, one a iSidncy, one a 
brute. 

It would seem that human .sen.se might not know, 
might not spy ; 

But tliough nature .smile aiad feign where foul 
play has stabbed and .slain. 

There’s a witness, an eye. 

Nor will charms blind that eye. 

Nymph of the upland song and the sparkling leafage 
young. 

For your merciful desire with these charms to 
beguile, 

For ever be adored ; muses yield you rich reward ; 
But you fail, though you smile — 

That other does not smile. 
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44- the collar 

I STRUCK, the board, and cried, ‘No more ; 

I will abroad. 

What ! shall I ever sigh and pine? 

My lines and life are free ; free as the road. 

Loose as the wind, as large as store. 

Shall I be still in suit? 

Have I no harvest but a thorn 
To let me blood, and not restore 
What I have lost with cordial fruit? 

Sure there was wine 

Before my sighs did dry it : there was com 
Before my tears did drown it. 

Is the year only lost to me? 

Have I no bays to crown it? 

No flowers, no garlands gay? all blasted? 

All wasted? 

Not so, my heart; but there is fruit, 

And thou hast hands. 

Recover all thy sigh-blown age 
On double pleasures : leave thy cold dispute 
Of what is Jit, and not : forsake thy cage. 

Thy rope of sands. 

Which petty thoughts have made, and made to 
thee 

Good cable, to enforce and draw. 

And be thy law. 

While thou didst wink and wouldst not see. 
Away ; take heed ; 

I will abroad. 

Call in thy death’s-head there : tie up thy fears. 
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Ho that forl)oars 
To suit and serve his xtoetl, 

Doser\ es his loath’ 

But as I raved and .i^reu' int>re fioree aixd wild 
At c\'ery worth 

Jvicthought I heard one railing, ‘Clhild’ : 
And I replied, ‘My Lord.’ 


45. LAMENT FOR 'FHE M.VKARIS ^ 

I THAT in heill “ wes and gUulnes, 

Am trublit now with grot seikixes. 

And feblit nith inlermito; 

'Timoi inoitis conturbat ;«o. 

Our plcsance heir is all vane gloi-y, 

This fals warld is hot transitory. 

The fleschc is brukle, the Fend is sle®; 
’Timor mortis conturbat me. 

The stait of man doc.s change and vary. 
Now sound, now seik, now blith, now sary. 
Now dansand mcry, now like to dee; 

Timor mortis conturbat me. 
***••»*» 

On to the ded gois all Estatis, 

Princis, Prclotis, and Potestatis, 

Baith riche and pur of al degre ; 

Timor mortis conturbat me. 


poets. 


• health. 
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He takis the campion in the stour,^ 

The capitane closit in the tour. 

The lady in hour full of bewte ; 

Timor mortis conturbat me. 

He spaiis no lord for his piscence,^ 

Na clerk for his intelligence ; 

His awfull strak may no man fle ; 

Timor mortis conturbat me. 

Art, magicianis, and astrologgis, 
Rethoris, logicianis, and theologgis, 
Thame helpis no conclusionis sle, 

Timor mortis conturbat me. 

He hes done petuously devour, 

The noble Chaucer, of makaris flour. 
The Monk of Bery, and Gower, all thre ; 
Timor mortis conturbat me. 

That scorpion fell hes done infek ® 
Maister Johne Clerk, and James Afflek, 
Fra balat making and tragidie; 

Timor mortis conturbat me. 

He hes reft Merseir his endite. 

That did in luf so lifly write, 

So schort, so quyk, of sentence hie; 
Timor mortis conturbat me. 


^ conflict. 
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Sen he lies all my bn'tln-r tane, 
He will norht lat me lif alune. 

On foisc I man his nyxt pray be; 
Timor moitis conturbat mt\ 

Sen for the ck'id romeid is none. 
Best is that we for deck* dispone, 
Efiir onr deid that lif may we; 
Timor Tnoith coniurbai mr. 


46. THE RVERLAS'rrXCi PERCY 

OR Mr KfASEFIEiai tlN TWK RaII.WAY C^KNTKNARy 

I USED to be a fearful lad. 

The things I did were tlownright bad ; 

And worst of all wert; what I done 
From seventeen to tw<'nty-one 
On ail the railways far anti wide 
From sinfulness and shameful px'ide. 

For several years I was so wieked 
I used to go without a ticket, 

And travelled underneath tlui seat 
Down in the dust of people's feet. 

Or else I sat as bold as brass 

And told them ''Season,* in lirst-dass. 

In 19a I, at Harwich, 

I smoked in a non-smoking carriage ; 

I never knew what I^ifc nor Art meant, 

I wrote ‘Reserved’ on my ctimpartment. 
And once (I w'as a guilty man) 

I swopped the labels in guard’s van. 
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From 1922 to 4 

I leant against the carriage door 
Without a-looking at the latch ; 

And once, a-leaving Colney Hatch, 

I put a huge and heavy parcel 
Which I were taking to Newcastle, 

Entirely filled with lumps of lead, 

Up on the rack above my head ; 

And when it tumbled down, oh Lord ! 

I pulled communication cord. 

The guard came round and said, ‘You mule 
What have you done, you dirty fool?’ 

I simply sat and smiled, and said 
‘Is this train right for Holyhead?’ 

He said ‘You blinking blasted swine. 

You’ll have to pay the five-pound fine.’ 

I gave a false name and address. 

Puffed up with my vaingloriousness. 

At Bickershaw and Strood and Staines 
I’ve often got on moving trains. 

And once alit at Norwood West 
Before my coach had come to rest. 

A window and a lamp I broke 
At Chipping Sodbury and Stoke 
And worse I did at Wissendine : 

I threw out bottles on the line 
And other articles as be 
Likely to cause grave injury 
To persons working on the line — 

That’s what I did at Wissendine. 

I grew so careless what I’d do 
Throwing things out, and dangerous too, 
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That, last and worst of all I'd done, 

I threw a jifreat sultana bun 
Out of the train at Pozitypridtl - 

It hit a platt'layer, it did. 

I thought that 1 should have to swing 
And never hear the sw<*et birds sing. 

The jury recommended merry. 

And that’s how grace was givtai to Percy. 

And now I have a motor-bik<‘ 

And up and down tlu^ roa<l I hike. 

Seeing the pretty birds aizd ilow<*rs. 

And windmills with tlieir sails anti towers. 
And all the wide sweep of the downs. 

And villages and country towns. 

And hear the mowers mowing hay. 

And smell the great sea far away 1 
And always keeping- ■ -ctirs be blowed ! — 
Well on the wrong .side of the road. 

And never heeding hoots nt>r warners. 
Especially around the c<irn(*rs. 

For even down the steepest hill 
Redemption saves me from ii spill. 

I have a flapper on the carrier 

And some day 1 am going to marry her. 
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47 * 

I WAKE and feel the fell of dark, not day. 

What hours, O what black hours we have spent 
This night! what sights you, heart, saw; ways 
you went ! 

And more must, in yet longer light’s delay. 

With witness I speak this. But where I say 
Hours I mean years, mean life. And my lament 
Is cries countless, cries like dead letters sent 
To dearest him that lives alas 1 away. 

I am gall, I am heartburn. God’s most deep 
decree 

Bitter would have me taste : my taste was me ; 
Bones built in me, flesh filled, blood brimmed the 
curse. 

Selfyeast of spirit a dull dough sours. I see 
The lost are like this, and their scourge to be 
As I am mine, their sweating selves ; but worse. 


48. A POISON TREE 

I WAS angry with my friend : 

I told my wrath, my wrath did end. 
I was angry with my foe : 

I told it not, my wrath did grow. 

And I water’d it in fears. 

Night and morning with my tears ; 
And I sunnM it with smiles. 

And with soft deceitful wiles. 
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And it grew both clay and night, 

Till it bore an apple bright ; 

And my ibe beheld it shine. 

And he knew that it was mine. 

And into my garch^n stoic 

When the night had veil’d the pole: 

In the morning glad I see 

My foe outstretch’d bencxith the tree. 


49. WISHES OF AN RI.DERI>Y MAN 

I WISH 1 loved the Htiman Race; 

I wish I loved its silly face ; 

I wish I liked the way it walks ; 

I wish I liked the way it talks; 

And when I’m introduced to one 
I wish I thought What Jolly Fun ! 


50. 

I WISH I weren’t doing Divvers 
It honestly gives me the shivers. 

I don’t know the facts 
Of the Gospels and Acts 
And to-morrow they’ll drag all the rivers. 
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51 . ODE TO EVENING 

If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 

May hope, chaste Eve, to sooth thy modest ear, 

Like thy own solemn springs, 

Thy springs and dying gales ; 

O nymph reserved, while now the bright-haired sun 

Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts. 

With brede ethereal wove, 

O’erhang his wavy bed: 

Now air is hush’d, save where the weak-eyed bat 

With short shrill shreak flits by on leathern wing, 

Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn. 

As oft he rises, midst the twilight path 

Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum : 

Now teach me, maid composed. 

To breath some soften’d strain. 

Whose numbers, stealing through thy darkening 
vale. 

May not unseemly with its stillness suit, 

As, musing slow, I hail 
Thy genial loved return ! 

For when thy folding-star arising shows 

His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant hours, and elves 
Who slept in buds the day, 
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And many a nymph who wreaths her brows with 
sedge, 

And sheds the freshening dt“W, and, lovidicr still, 

The pensive pleasures sweet, 

Prepare thy shadowy car : 

Then lead, calm votaress, whert^ sonte sheety lake 

Cheers the lone heath, or sometime-hallowed pile. 
Or ujiland fallows grey 
Reflect its last cool gleam. 

Or if chill blustering winds, or driving rain, 

Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut 
That from the mountain’s sick* 

Views wilds and swelling floods. 

And hamlets brown, and dim-diseover’d spires, 

And hears their simple btrll, uiul marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 

While spring shall pour his show’rs, as oft he 
wont, 

And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve ! 
While Summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy lingering light ; 

While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves. 

Or Winter, yelling through tlie troublous air. 
Affrights thy shrinking train, 

And rudely rends thy robes : 
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So long, regardful of thy quiet rule, 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, rose-lipp’d Health, 
Thy gentlest influence own, 

And hymn thy favorite name ! 


52 - 

If the man who turnips cries, 
Cry not when his father dies, 
’Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip than his father. 


53. HALLO MY FANCY 

In melancholic fancy. 

Out of myself, 

In the vulcan dancy. 

All the world surveying. 

Nowhere staying. 

Just like a fairy elf ; 

Out o’er the tops of highest mountains skipping, 
Out o’er the hill, the trees and valleys tripping, 

Out o’er the ocean seas, without an oar or shipping, — 
Hallo my fancy, whither wilt thou go? 

Amidst the misty vapours 
Fain would I know 
What doth cause the tapers ; 

Why the clouds benight us 
And affright us. 

While we travel here below; 
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Fain would I know what inukcs the roaring thunder, 
And what these lightnings be that naid the clouds 
asunder, 

And what these comets are on whi<-h we gaze and 
wonder — 

Hallo mj fancy, u'hither wili thou fio? 


Fain would I know tlu‘ reason, 

Whv the little ant, 

All the summer seas<ni, 

Layeth up provision 
On condition 

To know no winter's want. 

And how housewives, that are so good and painful, 
Do unto their husband.s piwc so good and gainful; 
And why the lazy drones to them do i>rove dis- 
dainful — 

Hallo my fancy, ivhitfur milt thou go ? 


Amidst the foamy ocean. 

Fain would I know 

What doth cause the motion. 

And returning 
In its journeying, 

And doth so seldom swerve? 

And how the little fishes that swim beneath salt 
waters, 

Do never blind their eye; methinks it is a matter 
An inch above the reach of old iirra Pater ! — 

Hallo my fancy, whither loilt thou go ? 
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Fain would I be resolvM 
How things are done; 

And where the bull was calvM 
Of bloody Phalaris, 

And where the tailor is 
That works to the man i’ the moon ! 

Fain would I know how Cupid aims so rightly; 

And how the little fairies do dance and leap so 
lightly, 

And where fair Cynthia makes her ambles nightly — 
Hallo my fancy, whither wilt thou go? 

In conceit like Phaeton 
I’ll mount Phoebus’ chair 
Having ne’er a hat on, 

All my hair a-burning 
In my journeying; 

Hurrying through the air. 

Fain would I hear his fiery horses neighing 
And see how they on foamy bits are playing, 

All the stars and planets I will be surveying ! — 
Hallo my fancy, whither wilt thou go? 

O from what ground of nature 
Doth the pelican. 

That self devouring creature 
Prove so froward 
And untoward, 

Her vitals for to strain ! 

And why the subtle fox, while in death’s wounds 
a-lying, 

Do not lament his pangs by howling and by crying, 
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And why the milk-swjin doth sin,^: when she’s 
a-dying — 

Hallo my fancy, ii'hither zvilt thou ^^o? 

Fain would I conclude this, 

At least make essay ; 

What similitude is : 

Why fowls of a fcath<T 
Flock and fly together. 

And lambs know beasts of pr<‘y ; 

How Nature’s alchemists, these small laborious 
creatures, 

Acknowledge still a prince in ordering their matters, 
And suficr none to live who slothing lose their 
features — 

Hallo my fancy, zvhither xvilt thou j^o? 

To know this world’s centre 
Fleight, depth, breadth and I<*ngth, 

Fain would I adventure 
To search the hid attractioits 
Of magnetic actions 
And adamantine strength. 

Fain would I know, if in some lofty mountain, 
Where the moon sojourns, if there be tree or hnmtain ; 
If there be beasts of jmey, t)r yet be fieltls to hunt in — 
HaUo my fancy, whither wilt thou no? . . , 

Hallo my fancy, hullo, 

Stay, stay at home with me, 

I can no longer follow, 
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For thou hast betrayed me. 

And bewrayed me ; 

It is too much for thee. 

Stay, stay at home with me, leave off thy lofty 
soaring ; 

Stay then at home with me, and on thy books be 
poring; 

For he that goes abroad, lays little up in storing — 
Thou’rt welcome my fancy, welcome home to me. 


54 - 

In that colde and frosty regioun, 

Ther as Mars hath his sovereyn mancioun. 

First on the wal was peynted a foreste. 

In which ther dwellede neyther man ne beste. 
With knotty knarry bareyn trees olde 
Of stubbes scharpe and hidous to byholde ; 

In which ther ran a swymbul in a swough,^ 

As though a storme schulde bersten every bough : 
And downward on an hil under a bent, 

Ther stood the tempul of Marz armypotent, 
Wrought al of burned steel, of which thentre 
Was long and streyt, and gastly for to see. 

And therout came a rage of suche a prise, 

That it maad al the gates for to rise. 

The northen light in at the dore schon, 

For wyndow on the walle ne was ther noon, 
Thoiugh the which men might no light discerne. 
The dores wer alle ademauntz eterne, 

1 a soughing in the wind. 
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I-clcnched tn’rrthwanl and emdoltnipf 
With iron t<»uf;h; and, for to nuikt; it strong. 
Every pilvr the tcmpul to siist<'cne 
Was tonne greet, of iron bright and S('heiic. 
Ther sangh I furst th(‘ clerk yinaginyng 
Of felony, and al the conipassyng; 

Tlic cruel ire, as reed us eny gleecU* ’ ; 

The pikepurs, aitd eck the; puli' dri'de ; 

The smylcr with the knyf under his cloke; 

The schipnc bronuyng with the blak<‘ smoke; 
The tresoun of the nmrtheryng in the bed; 

The open werrc'S, with woundes al hi-bled; 
Contek with bloody knyf, and seharp manacc. 
Al ful of chix'kyng - was that snry plaee. 

The slcer of himself yet sangh I there, 

His hcrte-blood hath bathed al his hc'ro; 

The nayl y-dryve in the schode® a-nyght; 

The cokle doth, with mouth gapyng upright. 
Amyddes of the tcmpul set mc'sehaunce, 

With sory comfort and evel eoiatyntiunee. 

Yet I saugh woodnes * luughyng in his rage ; 
The hunte strangled with wikii^ bores e(*rag<;. 
The caraigne in the busehc, with tlu’ote i-korve 
A thousand slaync, and not of (jualmc i-storve; 
The tiraunt, with the pray bi force i-raftc; 

The toune distroied, there wtis no thing laftc. 
Yet saugh I brent the sehippis hoppestercs ® ; 
The hunte strangled with the wilde beeres : 

The sowe freten the child right in the cradel ; 
The cook i-skalded, for al his longe hidel. 

* burning coal. • hissing. • iic.'id. * madness. 
* tossing ships. 
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Nought beth forgeten the infortune of Mart ; 
The carter over-ryden with his cart, 

Under the whel ful lowe he lay adoun. 

Ther wer also of Martz divisioun, 

The harbour, and the bowcher, and the smyth 
That forgeth scharpe swerdes on his stith. 

And al above depeynted in a tour 
Saw I conquest sittyng in gret honour, 

With the scharpe swerd over his heed 
Hangynge by a sotil twynes threed. 


55 - 

In the first Rank of these did Zimri stand ; 

A man so various that he seem’d to be 
Not one, but all Mankind’s Epitome. 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ; 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long : 

But, in the course of one revolving moon. 

Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon; 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking. 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish, or to enjoy! 

Railing and praising were his usual themes. 

And both (to show his judgment) in extremes : 

So over violent, or over civil 

That every man, with him, was God or Devil. 

In squand’ring wealth was his peculiar art : 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggar’d by fools, whom still he found too late : 
He had his jest, and they had his estate, 
n 65 
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He laugh’d himself from court ; then sought relief 
By forming parties, hut could ne’er be chief: 

For, spite of him, the weight of business fell 
On Absalom and wise A('hitopheI: 

Thus, w'icked but in will, of means bt'rcft, 

He left not faction, but of that was left. 


56. THE NIGHT OF 'I’RAFALGAR 

I 

In the wild October night-time, when the wind 
raved round the lantl, 

And the Back-sea ^ met the Front-sea, and our doors 
were blocked with sand, 

And wc heard the drub of Dead-man’s Bay, where 
bones of thousantls are, 

Wc knew not what the day hatl dt^nc for us at 
Trafalgar. 

(J//) Had done. 

Had done. 

For us at 'IVafalgar ! 

n 

“Pull hard, and make the Nothe, or down wc go!” 
one says, says he. 

Wc pulled; and bedtime brought the storm; but 
snug at home slept we. 

^ In those days tlie hind-pait of tlw* harbour adjohiing this 

scene was so named, and at hi^li tides the waves wsished across 

the isthmus at a point called “The Narrows.” 
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Yet all the while our gallants after fighting through 
the day, 

Were beating up and down the dark, sou’ -west of 
Cadiz Bay. 

The dark. 

The dark. 

Sou’ -west of Cadiz Bay ! 
m 

The victors and the vanquished then the storm it 
tossed and tore. 

As hard they strove, those worn-out men, upon that 
surly shore; 

Dead Nelson and his half-dead crew, his foes from 
near and far. 

Were rolled together on the deep that night at 
Trafalgar ! 

The deep. 

The deep. 

That night at Trafalgar ! 


57 - 

In valleys green and still 
Where lovers wander maying 
They hear from over hill 
A music playing. 

Behind the drum and fife, 

Past hawthomwood and hollow. 
Through earth and out of life 
The soldiers follow. 
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The soldier’s is the trade : 

In any wind or weather 
He steals the heart of maid 
And man together. 

The lover and his lass 

Beneath the hawthorn lying 
Have heard the soldiers pass, 
And both are sighing. 

And down the distance they 
With dying note and swelling 
Walk the resounding way 
To the still dwelling. 


58. ON THE MEETINGS OF THE 
SCOTCH COVENANTERS 

Informer, art thou in the tree, 

Take heed lest there thou hanged be ; 
Look likewise to thy foothold well 
Lest, if thou slip, thou fall to hell. 


59. THE BARON OF BRACKLEY 

Inverey cam’ doun Deeside, whistlin’ and playin’ ; 
He was at brave Brackley’s yates ere it was dawin’. 

Says, ‘Baron of Brackley, are ye within? 

There’s sharp swords at your yate will gar your 
blood spin. 

Open the yate, Brackley, let us within, 

Till on the green turf we gar your blood spin.’ 
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The la.dy rase up, to the window she went; 

She heard the kye lowin’ o’er hill and o’er bent. 

‘O rise up, John,’ she says, ‘turn back your kye; 
They’re o’er the hills rinnin’, they’re sHppin 
awye ! ’ — 

‘ Gome to bed, Peggie, and let the kye rin : 

For were I to gang out, I’d never get in. 

For there is na gentlemen, not yet pretty lads. 

But a curn ^ o’ hired widdifu’s,® wears belted plaids.’ 

Then she cry’d on her women, they quickly came 
ben: 

‘Tak’ up your rocks, lasses, and fight a’ like men! 

Tho’ I’m but a woman, to head you I’ll try, 

Nor let these vile Hielandmen steal a’ our kye.’ 

Then up gat the Baron and cry’d for his graith ® ; 
Says, ‘Lady, I’ll gang, tho’ to leave you I’m laith. 

Gome kiss me, my Peggie, and get me my gun ; 

For I well may gang out, but I’ll never win in.’ 

When the Baron of Brackley he rade thro’ the 
close 

A gallanter gentleman ne’er mounted horse. 

Tho’ there cam’ in with Inverey thirty and three. 
There was nane wi’ bold Brackley but his brither 
and he. 

^ small band. * gallows birds. * accoutrements. 
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Twa gallantcr Gordons did never sword draw: 

But against four and tiiirty, wae’s me, what was 
twa? 

Wi’ swords and wi’ daggers th<‘y did him surround, 
And they’ve pierced the bold Bruekley wi’ mony a 
wound. 

Frac the head o’ the Dec to the banks o’ the Spey 
The Gordons may mourn him and ban Invcrcy. 

‘O cam' ye in by Brackley, and was ye in there? 

Or saw ye his Peggy dear n\ing‘ her liair?’ — 

‘O I cam’ by Brackley, and I was in then*, 

But 1 saw-na his Peggy dear living her hair’ — 

‘O fyc on ye, ladye! how eoidd y<^ do sae? 

You open’d your yate to the faust; Inverey.’ 

She ate wi’ him, drank wi’ him, w«“lcomed him in; 
She’s welcomed the villain that sU;w her Baron. 

She kept him till morning, .syne bad<‘ him be 
ganc, 

And show’d him the road that he wouldna bt^ ta’cn. 

‘Thro’ Bires an<l Aboyne,’ she says, ‘lyin’ in a 
tour 

O’er the hills o’ Glcntanor ye’ll skip in an hour.’ 

There is dulc in the kitehen, and mirth in the ha’, 
For the Baron of Brackley is dead and awa’. 

But and up sptik’ the balie on his nouricifs knee — 
‘Gin I live to be man, it’s revenged I will be.’ 

* tearing. 
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6o. ANIMULA 

‘Issues from the hand of God, the simple soul’ 

To a flat world of changing lights and noise, 

To light, dark, dry or damp, chilly or warm ; 
Moving between the legs of tables and of chairs. 
Rising or falling, grasping at kisses and toys. 
Advancing boldly, sudden to take alarm, 

Retreating to the corner of arm and knee. 

Eager to be reassured, taking pleasure 
In the fragrant brilliance of the Christmas tree. 
Pleasure in the wind, the sunlight and the sea ; 
Studies the sunlit pattern on the floor 
And running stags around a silver tray ; 

Confounds the actual and the fanciful, 

Content with playing-cards and kings and queens, 
What the fairies do and what the servants say. 

The heavy burden of the growing soul 
Perplexes and offends more, day by day; 

Week by week, offends and perplexes more 
With the imperatives of ‘is and seems’ 

And may and may not, desire and control. 

The pain of living and the drug of dreams 
Curl up the small soul in the window seat 
Behind the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Issues from the hand of time the simple soul 
Irresolute and selfish, misshapen, lame, 

Unable to fare forward or retreat, 

Fearing the warm reality, the offered good. 

Denying the importunity of the blood. 

Shadow of its own shadows, spectre in its own 
gloom. 
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Leaving disordered papers in a dusty room ; 
Living first in the silence after the viaticum. 


Pray for Guiterriez, avid of speed and power, 

For Boudin, blown to pieces, 

For this one who made a great fortune. 

And that one who went his own way. 

Pray for Floret, by the boarhound slain between the 
yew trees, 

Pray for us now and at the hour of our birth. 


6i. 

It is time that 1 wrote my will ; 

I choose tipstanding men 
That climb the streams until 
The fountain leap, and at dawn 
Drop their cast at the side 
Of dripping stone ; I det’Iare 
They shall inherit my pride, 

The pride of people that w<‘rc 
Bound neither to Clause nor to State, 
Neither to slavt^s that wore spat on, 
Nor to the tyrants that spat, 

The people of Burke and of Grattan 
That gave, though free to refuse — 
Pride, like that of the morn, 

When the headlong light is loose. 

Or that of the fabulous horn. 

Or that of the sudden shower 
When all streams are dry, 
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Or that of the hour 

When, the swan must fix his eye 

Upon a fading gleam. 

Float out upon a long 

Last reach of glittering stream 

And there sing his last song. 

And I declare my faith : 

I mock Plotinus* thought 
And cry in Plato’s teeth. 

Death and life were not 
Till man made up the whole. 
Made lock, stock and barrel 
Out of his bitter soul. 

Aye, sun and moon and star, all. 
And further add to that 
That, being dead, we rise. 

Dream and so create 
Translunar Paradise. 

I have prepared my peace 
With learned Italian things 
And the proud stones of Greece, 
Poet’s imaginings 
And memories of love. 

Memories of the words of women. 
All those things whereof 
Man makes a superhuman 
Mirror-resembling dream. 

As at the loophole there 
The daws chatter and scream. 
And drop twigs layer upon layer. 
When they have mounted up, 
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Xhe mother hire! will rest 
On their hollow top. 

And so warm her wild nest. 


I leave both faith and pride 
Xo yoiinp: upstandinjuj txicii 
Glimbin,^; the xnonnlaiii side, 
Xhat imdt'r Imrstinjjf dawn 
Xhey nxay di'op a liy ; 

Bein,t? of that metal lUiidc 
Xill it was broken I>y 
Xhis sedentary trade. 


Now shall I make my sonl. 
Compelling? it to stndy 
In a learn<‘d school 
Xill the wreck of body. 

Slow decay of hhxod, 

Xcsty delirium 
Or dull deci*epitude. 

Or what \\ors<‘ evil e<.>me — 

Xlic death t)f friends, oz* death 
Of c\'er>* brilliitnt eye 
Xhat made a catch in the breath — 
Seem but the clouds oi’ the sky 
When the horiy;on fades ; 

Or a bird’s sleepy cry 
Among the deepening shades. 
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62. 

It’s doon the Lang Stairs, 

And straight alang the Close, 
All in Baker’s Entry 
Adam Buckham knows. 

O, Adam Buckham, O, 

O, Adam Buckham, O, 

O, Adam Buckham, O, 

Wiv his bow legs. 

Nanny caixies water, 

Tommy cobbles shoes. 

And Adam gans about, 
Geth’ring in the news. 

O, Adam Buckham, etc. 


63. JUDAS 

It was upon a Maundy Thursday that our Lord 
arose ; 

Full mild were the words he spake to Judas : 

‘Judas, thou must to Jerusalem, our meat for to buy. 
Thirty pieces of silver thou shalt take with thee. 

Thou shalt come far into the broad street, far into 
the broad street ; 

Some of thy kinsmen there thou must meet.’ 

He has met with his sister, the wicked woman : 
‘Judas thou art worthy to be stoned with stone, 
Judas, thou art worthy to be stoned with stone, 

For the false prophet that thou believest on.’ 
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*Be still, loved sister, lest thy heart break ! 

Wist my Lord Jesus, full well he would be wreke.’i 

‘Judas, go thou over rock, go thou over stone. 

Lay thy head in my bosom, sleep thou anon.’ 

Soon as Judas from sleep was awake 
Thirty pieces of silver from him were i-take. 

He tore his hair, till his head was laved in blood ; 
The Jews in Jerusalem thought he was mad. 

Towards him came the rich Jew that was called 
Pilatus ; 

‘Wilt thou sell the Lord, that is called Jesus. ’ 

‘ I wad seU my Lord for no kind of good 
But it be for the thirty pieces that he entrust to me 
would.’ 

In came our Lord, 3S his apostles sat at meat : 

‘Why sit ye, apostles, and why need ye eat. 

Why sit ye apostles, and why need ye eat 
I am bought and sold to-day for our meat.’ 

Up stood Judas ‘Lord, is it I? 

I was never in the place when thou spoke evil of me.’ 

Up stood Peter and spake with all his might: 
‘Though Pilatus came with ten hundred knights. 
Though Pilatus came with ten hundred knights 
Yet I will, Lord, for thy love fight.’ 

^ angry. 
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‘ Still be thouj Peter ! Well I thee know ; 

Thou will forsake me thrice ere the cock crow. ’ 


64. 

JocKiE, thine horn pipe’s dull; 
Give wind, man, at full. 

Fie on such a sad gull. 

Like a hoody doody 
All too moody. 

Pipe it up thicker, 

I’ll tread it the quicker. 

Why then about it roundly. 

And I will foot it soundly, 

I’ll take my steps the shorter. 

As if I trampled mortar. 

Darit6 grows so grave, 

I may not her have 

In a round, when I crave. 

With a hoop, sir, hoy day ! 

O you hurt me ! 

Set me thy work by. 

And come to me smurkly. 
Then if she chance to glance in. 
Give us two room to dance in. 
Though my green jerkin bare is. 
Us two to all the parish ! 
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65 - 

John the Miller hath ground small, small, small; 
The Bling’s son of heaven shall pay for all. 

Be ware or you be woe ; 

Know your friend from your foe ; 

Have enough, and say ‘Ho’ 

And do well and better, and flee sin, 

And seek peace, and hold thou therein. 


66. LAPWING 

Leaves, summer’s coinage spent, golden are all 
together whirled, 

sent spinning, dipping, slipping, shuffled by heavy- 
handed wind, 

shifted sideways, sifted, lifted, and in swarms made to 
fly 

spent sun-flies, gorgeous tatters, airdrift, pinions of 
trees. 

Pennons of the autumn wind, flying the same loose 
flag, 

minions of the rush of air, companions of draggled 
cloud, 

tattered, scattered pell-mell, diving, with side-slip 
suddenly wailing 

as they scale the uneasy sky flapping the lapwing 
fly. 

^ Pause! 
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Plover, with under the tail pine-red, dead leaf- 
wealth in down displayed, 

crested with glancing crests, sheeny with seagreen, 
mirror of movement 

of the deep sea horses plunging, restless, fretted by 
the whip of wind, 

tugging green tons, wet waste, lugging a mass to 
Labrador. 

See them fall wailing over high hill tops with hue and 
cry, 

like uneasy ghosts slipping in the dishevelled air, 

with ever so much of forlorn ocean and wastes of 
wind 

in their elbowing of the air and in their lamentable 
call. 


67 - 

Let the day perish wherein I was bom, and the 
night in which it was said. There is a man child 
conceived. 

Let that day be darkness ; let not God regard it 
from above, neither let the light shine upon it. 

Let darkness and the shadow of death stain it; 
let a cloud dwell upon it; let the blackness of the 
day terrify it. 

As for that night, let darkness seize upon it; let 
it not be joined unto the days of the year, let it not 
come into the number of the months. 

Lo, let that night be solitary, let no joyful voice 
come therein. 
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Let them curse it that curse the day, who are 
ready to raise up their mourning. 

Let the stars of the twilight thereof be dark; let 
it look for light, but have none; neither let it see 
the dawning of the day : 

Because it shut not up the doors of my mother’s 
womb, nor hid sorrow from mine eyes. 

Why died I not from the womb? why did I 
not give up the ghost when I came out of the 
belly? 

Why did the knees prevent me? or why the breasts 
that I should suck? 

For now should I have lain still and been quiet, 
I should have slept; then had I been at rest. 

With kings and counsellors of the earth, which 
built desolate places for themselves ; 

Or with princes that had gold, who filled thdr 
houses with silver : 

Or as an hidden untimely birth I had not been; 
as infants which never saw light. 

There the wicked cease from troubling ; and there 
the weary be at rest. 

There the prisoners rest together ; they hear not 
the voice of the oppressor. 

The small and great are there; and the servant 
is firee from his master. 

Wherefore is light given to him that is in misery, 
and life unto the bitter in soul ; 

Which long for death, but it cometh not; and dig 
for it more than for hid treasures ; 

Which rejoice exceedingly, and are glad, when they 
can find the grave? 
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Why is light given to a man whose way is hid, and 
whom God hath hedged in? 

For my sighing cometh before I eat, and my 
roarings are poured out like the waters. 

For the thing which I greatly feared is come upon 
me, and that which I was afraid of is come unto me. 

I was not in safety, neither had I rest, neither was 
I quiet ; yet trouble came. 

68. THE CITY IN THE SEA 

Lo ! Death ha5 reared himself a throne 
In a strange city lying alone 
Far down within the dim West, 

Where the good and the bad and the worst and the 
best 

Have gone to their eternal rest. 

There shrines and palaces and towers 
(Time-eaten towers that tremble not !) 

Resemble nothing that is ours. 

Aroimd, by lifting winds forgot. 

Resignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters lie. 

No rays from the Holy Heaven come down 
On the long night-time of that town ; 

But light from out the liuid sea 
Streams up the turrets silently — 

Gleams up the pinnacles far and free — 

Up domes — up spires — up kingly halls — 

Up fanes — ^up Babylon-like walls — 

Up shadowy long-forgotten bowers 
Of sculptured ivy and stone flowers — 
n 8i 
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Up many and many a marvellous shrine 
Whose wreathed friezes intertwine 
The violj the violet, and the vine. 
Resignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters lie. 

So blend the turrets and shadows there 
That all seem pendulous in air, 

While from a proud tower in the town 
Death looks gigantically down. . . . 


69. FRAGMENT OF AN ODE TO MAIA 

Mother of Hermes ! and still youthful Maia ! 
May I sing to thee 

As thou wast hymned on the shores of Baiae? 

Or may I woo thee 
In earlier Siclian? or thy smiles 
Seek as they once were sought, in Grecian isles. 
By bards who died content on pleasant sward, 
Leaving great verse unto a Httle clan? 

O, give me their old vigour, and unheard 
Save of the quiet Primrose, and the span 
Of heaven and few ears. 

Rounded by thee, my song should die away 
Content as theirs. 

Rich in the simple worship of a day. 


70. TO THE LORD HIGH TREASURER 
My Lord, 

Poor wretched States, prest by extremities, 
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Are fain to seek for succours and supplies 
Of Princes’ aids, or good men’s charities. 


Disease the Enemy, and his engineers. 

Want, with the rest of his conceal’d compeers. 

Have cast a trench about me, now five years. 

And made those strong approaches by false brays, 
Redouts, half-moons, horn-works, and such close 
ways. 

The Muse not peeps out, one of hundred days, 

But lies block’d up, and straiten’s, narrow’d in. 
Fix’d to the bed and boards, unlike to win 
Health, or scarce breath, as she had never been; 

Unless some saving honour of the Crown, 

Dare think it, to relieve, no less renown, 

A Bed-rid Wit, than a Besieged Town. 


71. THE SHOW 

We have fallen in the dreams the ever-living 
Breathe on the tarnished mirror of the worlds 
And then smooth out with ivory hands and sigh, 

[W. B. Yeats.] 

My soul looked down from a vague height with 
Death, 

As unremembering how I rose or why. 

And saw a sad land, weak with sweats of dearth. 
Gray, cratered like the moon with hollow woe. 

And pitted with great pocks and scabs of plagues. 
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Across its beard, that horror of harsh wire, 

There moved thin caterpillars, slowly uncoiled. 

It seemed they pushed themselves to be as plugs 
Of ditches, where they writhed and shrivelled, 
kiUed. 

By them had slimy paths been trailed and scraped 
Round myriad warts that might be little hills. 

From gloom’s last dregs these long-strung creatures 
crept. 

And vanished out of dawn down hidden holes. 

{And smell came up from those foul openings 
As out of mouths, or deep wounds deepening.) 

On dithering feet upgathered, more and more. 
Brown strings, towards strings of gray, with bristling 
spines. 

All migrants from green fields, intent on mire. 

Those that were gray, of more abundant spawns, 
Ramped on the rest and ate them and were eaten. 

I saw their bitten backs curve, loop, and straighten, 
I watched those agonies curl, lift, and flatten. 
Whereat, in terror what that sight might mean, 

I reeled and shivered earthward like a feather. 

And Death fell with me, like a deepening moan. 
And He, picking a manner of worm, which half 
hadHd 

Its bruises in the earth, but crawled no further. 
Showed me its feet, the feet of many men. 

And the fresh-severed head of it, my head. 
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Nature’s great masterpiece, an elephant 
(The only harmless great thing), the giant 
Of beasts, who thought none had to make him 
wise. 

But to be just and thankful, loth to offend 
(Yet nature hath given him no knees to bend) 
Himself he up-props, on himself relies, 

And, foe to none, suspects no enemies, 

Still sleeping stood ; vex’d not his fantasy 
Black dreams ; like an unbent bow carelessly 
His sinewy proboscis did remissly lie. 


73 - 

Now Night descending, the proud scene was o’er. 
But liv’d, in Settle’s^ numbers, one day more. 

Now Mayors and Shrieves all hush’d and satiate 
lay. 

Yet ate, in dreams, the custard of the day; 

While pensive Poets painful vigils keep. 

Sleepless themselves, to give their readers sleep. 


Swearing and supperless the Hero sate. 

Blasphem’d his Gods, the Dice, and damn’d his 
Fate. 

Then gnaw’d his pen, then dash’d it on the ground. 
Sinking from thought to thought, a vast profound ! 
Plung’d for his sense, but found no bottom there. 
Yet wrote and filotmder’d on, in mere despair. 

^ Poet employed by the City of London to compose 
panegyrics on the Lord Mayors, and verses for pageants. 
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Round him much Embryo, much Abortion lay, 
Much future Ode, and abdicated Play ; 

Nonsense precipitate, like running Lead, 

That slipp’d thro’ cracks and zig-zags of the head ; 
All that on Folly Frenzy could beget. 

Fruits of dull heat, and Sooterkins of wit. 

Next, o’er his Books his eyes began to roll, 

In pleasing memory of all he stole ; 

How here he sipp’d, how there he plunder’d snug. 
And suck’d all o’er, like an industrious Bug. 

Here lay poor Fletcher’s half-eat scenes, and here 
The frippery of crucified Moliere ; 

There hapless Shakespear, yet of Tibbald sore. 
Wish’d he had blotted for himself before. 

The rest on outside merit but presume. 

Or serve (like other Fools) to fill a room; 

Such with their shelves as due proportion hold. 

Or their fond parents dressed in red and gold ; 

Or where the pictures for the page atone. 

And Quarles is sav’d by beauties not his own. 

Here swells the shelf with Ogilby the Great ; 

There, stamp’d with arms, Newcaistle shines com- 
plete 

A Gothic Library ! of Greece and Rome 

Well purg’d, and worthy Settle, Banks, and Broome. 

But, high above, more solid Learning shone, 

The Classics of an Age that heard of none ; 

There Caxton slept, with Wynkyn at his side. 

One clasp’d in wood, and one in strong cow- 
Hde; 

There sav’d by spice, like mummies, many a year. 
Dry bodies of divinity appear : 
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De Lyra there a dreadful front extends, 

And here the groaning shelves Philemon bends. 

Of these twelve volumes, twelve of amplest size, 
Redeem’d from tapers and defrauded pies. 

Inspir’d he seizes : these an altar raise : 

A hecatomb of pure, unsullied lays 
That altar crowns : a folio Common-place 
Founds the whole pile, of all his works the base : 
Quartos, octavos, shape the less’ning pyre; 

A twisted Birth-day Ode completes the spire. 

Then he : Great Tamer of all human art! 

First in my care, and ever at my heart ; 

Dulness ! whose good old cause I yet defend. 

With whom my Muse began, with whom shall end. 
• 

0 1 ever gracious to perplex’d mankind. 

Still spread a healing mist before the mind; 

And, lest we err by Wit’s wild dancing light. 
Secure us kindly in our native night. 

Or, if to Wit a coxcomb make pretence. 

Guard the sure barrier between that and Sense. 


74, IN MEMORY OF MAJOR 
ROBERT GREGORY 

I 

Now that we’re almost setded in our house 
I’ll name the friends that cannot sup with us 
Beside a fire of turf in th’ ancient tower. 

And having talked to some late hour 
Climb up the narrow winding stair to bed : 
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Discoverers of forgotten truth 
Or mere companions of my youth, 

All, all are in my thoughts to-night being dead. 

n 

Always we’d have the new friend meet the old 
And we are hurt if either friend seem cold, 

And there is salt to lengthen out the smart 
In the affections of our heart. 

And quarrels are blown up upon that head ; 

But not a friend that I would bring 
This night can set us quarrelling. 

For all that come into my mind are dead. 

m 

Lionel Johnson comes the first to mind. 

That loved his learning better than mankind. 
Though courteous to the worst ; much falling he 
Brooded upon sanctity 

Till all his Greek and Latin learning seemed 
A long blast upon the horn that brought 
A little nearer to his thought 
A measureless consummation that he dreamed. 

rv 

And that enquiring man John Synge comes next. 
That dying chose the living world for text 
And never could have rested in the tomb 
But that, long travelling, he had come 
Towards nightfall upon certain set apart 
In a most desolate stony place. 

Towards nightfall upon a race 
Passionate and simple like his heart. 
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V 


And then I think of old George Pollexfen, 

In muscular youth well known to Mayo men 
For horsemanship at meets or at racecourses. 
That could have shown how pure-bred horses 
And solid men, for all their passion, live 
But as the outrageous stars incline 
By opposition, square and trine; 

Having grown sluggish and contemplative. 


vr 

They were my close companions many a year, 
A portion of my mind and life, as it were. 
And now their breathless faces seem to look 
Out of some old picture-book ; 

I am accustomed to their lack of breath. 

But not that my dear friend’s dear son. 

Our Sidney and our perfect man. 

Could share in that discourtesy of death. 


vu 

For all things the delighted eye now sees 
Were loved by him; the old storm-broken trees 
That cast their shadows upon road and bridge; 
The tower set on the streams edge; 

The ford where drinking cattle make a stir 
Nightly, and startled by that sound 
The water-hen must change her ground; 

He might have been your heartiest welcomer. 
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When with the Galway foxhounds he would ride 
From Castle Taylor to the Roxborough side 
Or Esserkelly plain, few kept his pace; 

At Mooneen he had leaped a place 
So perilous that half the astonished meet 
Had shut their eyes ; and where was it 
He rode a race without a bit? 

And yet his mind outran the horses’ feet. 


rx 

We dreamed that a great painter had been bom 
To cold Clare rock and Galway rock and thorn, 
To that stem colour and that delicate line 
That are our secret discipline 
Wherein the gazing heart doubles her might. 
Soldier, scholar, horseman, he. 

And yet he had the intensity 

To have published all to be a world’s delight. 


X 

What other could so well have counselled us 
In aU the lovely intricacies of a house 
As he that practised or that understood 
All work in metal or in wood. 

In moulded plaster or in carven stone? 
Soldier, scholar, horseman, he, 

And all he did done perfectly 

As though he had but that one trade alone. 
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XI 


Some bum damp faggots, others may consume 
The entire combustible world in one small room 
As though dried straw, and if we turn about 
The bare chimney is gone black out 
Because the work had finished in that flare. 

Soldier, scholar, horseman, he, 

As ’twere all life’s epitome. 

What made us dream that he could comb grey 
hair? 

xn 

I had thought, seeing how bitter is that wind 
That shakes the shutter, to have brought to mind 
All those that manhood tried, or childhood loved 
Or boyish intellect approved, 

With some appropriate commentary on each ; 

Until imagination brought 

A fitter welcome; but a thought 

Of that late death took all my heart for speech. 


75 - 

Oh Happiness ! our being’s end and aim ! 

Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content! whate’er thy 
name: 

That something still which prompts th’ eternal sigh. 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die ; 

Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 
O’erlook’d, seen double, by the fool and wise. 

Plant of celestial seed ! if dropp’d below. 

Say, in what mortal soil thou deign’st to grow? 
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Fair opening to some Court’s propitious shine. 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine? 
Twin’d with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield, 
Or reap’d in iron harvests of the field? 

Where grow? where grows it not? If vain our 

toil. 

We ought to blame the culture, not the soil. 

Fix’d to no spot is Happiness sincere, 

Tis nowhere to be found, or every where. . . , 


76. 

Oh ! if to dance all night, and dress all day, 
Charm’d the small-pox, or chas’d old age away; 
Who would not scorn what housewife’s cares produce. 
Or who would learn one earthly thing of use? 


77 - 

O METAPHYSICAL tobaCCO, 
Fetched as far as from Morocco, 
Thy searching fume 
Exhales the rheum, 

O metaphysical tobacco* 


78. THE QIJEER 

O TELL me whence that joy doth spring. 
Whose diet is divine and fair, 

Which wears Heaven like a bridal ring. 
And tramples on doubts and despair? 
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Whose Eastern traffique deals in bright 
And boundless empyrean themes, 

Mountains of space, day-stars and light. 
Green trees of life, and living streams? 

Tell me, O tell, who did thee bring. 

And here without my knowledge plac’d ; 

Till thou didst grow and get a wing, 

A wing with eyes, and eyes that taste? 

Sure, Holyness the magnet is. 

And love the lure, that woos thee down : 

Which makes the high transcendent bliss 
Of knowing thee, so rarely known 1 


79- 

Oh thou, that dear and happy isle. 
The garden of the world erewhile. 
Thou Paradise of the four sezis. 
Which heaven planted us to please. 
But, to exclude the world, did guard 
With watery, if not flaming sword, — 
What luckless apple did we taste. 

To make us mortal, and thee waste? 
Unhappy ! shall we never more 
That sweet militia restore. 

When gardens only had their towers 
And all the garrisons were flowers ; 
When roses only arms might bear. 
And men did rosy garlands wear? 
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Tulips, in several colours barred. 
Were then the Switzers of our guard ; 
The gardener had the soldier’s place. 
And his more gentle forts did trace; 
The nursery of all things green 
Was then the only magazine; 

The winter quarters were the stoves. 
Where he the tender plants removes. 
But war all this doth overgrow : 

We ordnance plant, and powder sow. 


8o. ADDRESS TO THE DEIL 

O THOU ! whatever title suit thee, 

Auld Homie, Satan, Nick or Clootie, 
Wha in yon cavern grim an’ sootie. 
Clos’d under hatches, 
Spairges^ about the brunstane cootie,® 
To scaud poor wretches ! 

Hear me, auld H angle, for a wee. 

An’ let poor damnd:d bodies be; 

I’m sure sma’ pleasure it can gie, 

Ev’n to a deil. 

To skelp ® and scaud poor dogs like me. 
An’ hear us squeal ! 

Great is thy pow’r an’ great thy fame ; 
Far kenn’d an’ noted is thy name; 

^ splashes. ® brimstone pail. * beat. 
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An% tho’ yon lowin heugh’s ^ thy hame, 
Thou travels far ; 

An’ faith ! thou’s neither lag ^ nor lame. 

Nor blate ® nor scaur A 

Whyles rangin’ like a roarin’ lion 

For prey, a’ holes an’ corners tryin’ ; 

Whyles on the strong-wing’d tempest flyin’, 
Tirlin’ ® the kirks ; 

Whyles, in the human bosom pryin’. 

Unseen thou lurks. 

I’ve heard my reverend grannie say. 

In lanely glens ye like to stray ; 

Or, where auld ruin’d castles gray 
Nod to the moon. 

Ye fright the nightly wand’rer’s way, 

Wi’ eldritch croon. 

When twilight did my grannie summon 

To say her pray’rs, douce, honest woman ! 

Aft yont the dyke she’s heard you bummin’, 
Wi’ eerie drone ; 

Or, rustlin’, thro’ the boortrees cornin’, 

Wi’ heavy groan. 

Ae dreary windy winter night 

The stars shot down wi’ sklentin’ light, 

Wi’ you mysel I gat a fright 

Ayont the lough ; 

Ye like a rash-buss ® stood in sight 
Wi’ waving sough. 

^ flaming pit. ® tired. ® shy. 

* lightened. ® vmroofing. ® nish-bush. 
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The cudgel in my nieve ^ did shake. 

Each bristled hair stood like a stake. 

When wi’ an eldritch stoor ‘quaick, quaick,’ 
Amang the springs, 

Awa ye squatter’ d like a drake 
On whistlin’ wings. 

Let warlocks grim and wither’d hags 
Tell how wi’ you on ragweed nags 
They skim the muirs, an’ dizzy crags 
Wi’ wicked speed; 

And in kirk-yards renew their leagues 
Owre howkit ^ dead. 

• ••••• • 

Thence mystic knots mak great abuse 
On young guidmen, fond, keen, an’ crouse ; * 
When the best wark-lume i’ the house, 

By cantrip * wit. 

Is instant made no worth a louse. 

Just at the bit. 

When thowes dissolve the snawy hoord. 

An’ float the jinglin’ icy-boord. 

Then water-kelpies haunt the foord. 

By your direction. 

An’ ’nighted trav’llers are allur’d 
To their destruction. 

An’ aft your moss-traversing spunkies 
Decoy the wight that late an’ drunk is ; 

^ hand. ® dug-up. ® lively. * magic. 
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The bleezin’, ctirst, mischievous monkies 
Delude his eyes. 

Till in some miry slough he sunk is. 

Ne’er mair to rise. 

When masons’ mystic word an’ grip 
In storms an’ tempests raise you up. 

Some cock or cat your rage maun stop. 
Or, strange to tell ! 

The youngest brither ye wad whip 
Aff straught to hell. 

Lang syne in Eden’s bonnie yard. 

When youthfu’ lovers first were pair’d. 
And all the soul of love they shar’d. 

The raptured hour, 

Sweet on the fragrant flow’ry swaird. 

In shady bow’r ; 

Then you, ye auld snick-drawing dog ! 

Ye cam to Paradise incog. 

An’ play’d on man a cursed brogue,^ 
(Black be your fa’ !) 

An* gied the infant warld a shog, 

’Maist ruin’d a’. 

D’ye mind that day, when in a bizz, 

Wi* reekit duds,^ an’ reestit gizz,® 

Ye did present your smoutie phiz 
’Mang better folk, 

An* sklented on the man of TJz 
Your spitefu’ joke? 

^ trick. * smoking clothes. ® shrivelled wig. 
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An’ how ye gat him i’ your thrall. 

An’ brak him out o’ house an’ hal’. 

While scabs an’ blotches did him gall 
Wi’ bitter claw. 

An’ lows’d his ill-tongu’d wicked scawl,^ 
Was warst ava? 

But a’ your doings to rehearse. 

Your wily snares an’ fechtin’ fierce. 

Sin’ that day Michael did you pierce, 
Down to this time. 

Wad ding a’ Lallan tongue, or Erse, 

In prose or rhyme. 

An’ now, auld Gloots, I ken ye’re thinkin’ 
A certain Bardie’s rantin’, drinkin’. 

Some luckless hour will send him linkin’. 
To your black pit; 

But faith ! he’ll turn a corner jinkin’. 

An’ cheat you yet. 

But fare you weel, auld Nickie-Ben ! 

O wad ye tak a thought an’ men’ ! 

Ye aiblins ^ might — I dinna ken — 

Still hae a stake : 

I’m wae to think upo’ yon den, 

Ev’n for your sake ! 

^ nagging wife. ® perhaps. 
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8i. 

O YOU chorus of indolent reviewers. 

Irresponsible, indolent reviewers, 

Look, I come to the test, a tiny poem 
All composed in a metre of Catullus, 

All in quantity, carefial of my motion. 

Like the skater on ice that hardly bears himj 
Lest I fall imawares before the people. 

Waking laughter in indolent reviewers. 

Should I flounder awhile without a tumble 
Thro’ this metrification of Catullus, 

They should speak to me not without a welcome. 
All that chorus of indolent reviewers. 

Hard, hard, hard is it, only not to tumble. 

So fantastical is the dainty metre. 

Wherefore slight me not wholly, nor believe me 
Too presumptuous, indolent reviewers. 

O blatant Magazines, regard me rather — 

Since I blush to belaud myself a moment — 

As some rare little rose, a piece of inmost 
Horticultural art, or half coquette-like 
Maiden, not to be greeted unbenignly. 


82. 

Of this bad world the loveliest and the best 
Has smiled and said ‘Good Night,’ and gone to 
rest. 
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83. 

Old YeWj which graspest at the stones 
That name the under-lying dead. 
Thy fibres net the dreamless head, 
Thy roots are wrapt about the bones. 

The seasons bring the flower again, 
And bring the firstling to the flock ; 
And in the dust of thee, the clock, 
Beats out the little lives of men. 

O not for thee the glow, the bloom. 
Who changest not in any gale. 

Nor branding summer suns avail 
To touch thy thousand years of gloom ; 

And gazing on thee, sullen tree, 

Sick for thy stubborn hardihood, 

I seem to fail firom out my blood 
And grow incorporate into thee. 


84. 

On a huge hill, 

Cragged and steep. Truth stands; and hee that 
will 

Reach her, about must and about it goe ; 

And what the hill’s suddennes resists, winne so. 
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85. THE WRECK OF THE DEUTSCHLAND 

. , . On Saturday sailed from Bremen, 
American-outward-bound, 

Take settler and seamen, tell men with women. 

Two hundred souls in the round — 

O Father, not under thy feathers nor ever as 
guessing 

The goal was a shoal, of a fourth the doom to be 
drowned ; 

Yet did the dark side of the bay of thy blessing 
Not vault them, the millions of rounds of thy mercy 
not reeve even them in? 


Into the snows she sweeps, 

Hurling the haven behind. 

The Deutschland on Sunday ; and so the sky keeps. 
For the infinite air is unkind. 

And the sea flint-flake, black-backed in the regular 
blow. 

Sitting Eastnortheast, in cursed quarter, the wind ; 
Wiry and white-fiery and whirlwind-swivelled 
snow 

Spins to the widow-making unchilding unfathering 
deeps. 

She drove in the dark to leeward, 

She struck — not a reef or a rock 
But the combs of a smother of sand : night drew her 
Dead to the Kentish Knock ; 

And she beat the bank down with her bows and 
the ride of her keel : 
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The breakers rolled on her beam with ruinous 
shock ; 

And canvas and compass, the whorl and the 
wheel 

Idle for ever to waft her or wind her with, these she 
endured. 

Hope had grown grey hairs, 

Hope had mourning on. 

Trenched with tears, carved with cares, 

Hope was twelve hours gone ; 

And frightful a nightfall folded rueful a day 
Nor rescue, only rocket and lightship, shone. 

And lives at last were washing away : 

To the shrouds they took, — they shook in the hurling 
and horrible airs. 

One stirred from the rigging to save 
The wild woman-kind below. 

With a rope’s end round the man, handy and 
brave — 

He was pitched to his death at a blow. 

For all his dreadnought breast and braids of 
thew: 

They could tell him for hours, dandled the to and 
fro 

Through the cobbled foam-fleece, what could 
he do 

With the burl of the fountains of air, buck and the 
flood of the wave? . . . 
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86 . 

Once, as old Lord Gorbals motored 
Round his moors near John o’ Groats 
He collided with a goatherd 
And a herd of forty goats. 

By the time his car got through 
Xhey were all defunct but two. 

Roughly he addressed the goatherd : 

“Dash my whiskers and my corns ! 
Can’t you teach your goats, you dotard, 
That they ought to sound their horns? 
Look, my A. A. badge is bent ! 

I’ve a mind to raise your rent ! ” 


87. NOW IT’S HAPPENED 

One cannot now help thinking 
how much better it would have been 
if Vronsky and Anna Karenin 
had stood up for themselves, and seen 
Russia across her crisis, 
instead of leaving it to Lenin. 

The big, flamboyant Russia 
might have been saved, if a pair 
of rebels like Anna and Vronsky 
had blasted the sickly air 
of Dostoevsky and Tchekov, 
and spy-government everywhere. 
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But Tolstoi was a traitor 
to the Russia that needed him most, 
the clumsy, bewildered Russia 
so worried by the Holy Ghost. 

He shifted his job on to the peasants 
and landed them all on toast. 

Dostoevsky, the Judas, 
with his sham Christianity 
epileptically ruined 
the last bit of sanity 
left in the hefty bodies 
of the Russian nobility. 

So our goody-good men betray us 
and our sainty-saints let us down, 
and a sickly people will slay us 
if we touch the sob-stuff crown 
of such martyrs ; while Mai:?dan tenets 
naturally take hold of the town. 

Too much of the humble Willy wet-leg 

and the holy can’t-help-it touch, 

till you’ve ruined a nation’s fibre 

and they loathe all feeling as such, 

and want to be cold and devilish hard 

like machines — and you can’t wonder much. — 


88 . 

One summer evening (led by her) I foxmd 
A little boat tied to a willow tree 
Within a rocky cave, its usual home. 
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Straight I unloosed her chain, and stepping in 
Pushed from the shore. It was an act of stealth 
And troubled pleasure, nor without the voice 
Of mountain-echoes did my boat move on; 

Leaving behind her still, on either side, 

Small circles glittering idly in the moon. 

Until they melted all into one track 
Of sparkling light. But now, like one who rows, 
Proud of his skill, to reach a chosen point 
With an unswerving line, I fixed my view 
Upon the summit of a craggy ridge, 

The horizon’s utmost boundary ; far above 
Was nothing but the stars and the grey sky. 

She was an elfin pinnace ; lustily 
I dipped my oars into the silent lake, 

And, as I rose upon the stroke, my boat 
Went heaving through the water like a swan; 

When, from behind that craggy steep till then 
The horizon’s bound, a huge peak, black and huge, 
As if with voluntary power instinct 
Upr eared its head. I struck and struck again, 

And growing still in stature the grim shape 
Towered up between me and the stars, and still. 

For so it seemed, with purpose of its own 
And measured motion like a living thing. 

Strode after me. With trembling oars I turned. 
And through the silent water stole my way 
Back to the covert of the willow tree ; 

There in her mooring-place I left my bark, — 

And through the meadows homeward went, in grave 
And serious mood ; but after I had seen 
That spectacle, for many days, my brain 
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Worked with a dim and undetermined sense 
Of unknown modes of being; o’er my thoughts 
There hung a darkness, call it solitude 
Or blank desertion. No familiar shapes 
Remained, no pleasant images of trees. 

Of sea or sky, no colours of green fields ; 

But huge and mighty forms, that do not live 
Like living men, moved slowly through the mind 
By day, and were a trouble to my dreams. 


89. 

Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden 
bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at the 
fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern. 

Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was : 
and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it. 


90. PROLOGUE TO AURUNG-ZEBE 

Our Author by experience finds it true, 

’Tis much more hard to please himself than you ; 
And out of no feign’d modesty, this day, 

Damns his laborious trifle of a Play ; 

Not that it’s worse than what before he writ. 

But he has now another taste of wit; 

And, to confess a truth (though out of time). 
Grows weary of his long-loved Mistris Rhyme. 
Passion’s too fierce to be in fetters bound. 

And Nature flies him like enchanted ground : 
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What Verse can do he has perform’d in this. 
Which he presumes the most correct of his ; 

But spite of all his pride, a secret shame 
Invades his breast at Shakespear^s sacred name : 
Aw’d when he hears his Godlike Romans rage. 
He in a just despair would quit the stage; 

And to an Age less polish’d, more unskill’d, 
Does with disdain the foremost honours yield. 

As with the greater Dead he dares not strive. 

He wou’d not match his verse with those who live 
Let him retire, betwixt two Ages cast, 

The first of this, and hindmost of the last. 

A losing gamester, let him sneak away ; 

He bears no ready money from the Play. 

The Fate which governs poets, thought it fit. 

He shou’d not raise his fortunes by his wit. 

The Clergy thrive, and the litigious Bar; 

Dull heroes fatten with the spoils of war : 

All Southern vices, Heav’n be prais’d, axe here; 
But wit’s a luxury you think too dear. 

When you to cultivate the plant are loth, 

’Tis a shrewd sign ’twas never of your growth : 
And wit in Northern climates will not blow. 
Except, like orange-trees, ’tis hous’d from snow. 
There needs no care to put a play-house down, 
’Tis the most desart place of all the Town : 

We and our neighbours, to speak proudly, are 
Like Monarchs, ruin’d with expensive War; 
While, like wise English, unconcern’d you sit. 
And see us play the Tragedy of Wit. 
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gi. THE HUMAN ABSTRACT 

Pity would be no more 
If we did not make somebody Poor ; 
And Mercy no more could be 
If all were as happy as we. 

And mutual fear brings peace. 

Till the selfish loves increase : 

Then Cruelty knits a snare. 

And spreads his baits with care. 

He sits down with holy fears. 

And waters the ground with tears ; 
Then Humility takes its root 
Underneath his foot. 

Soon spreads the dismal shade 
Of Mystery over his head ; 

And the Caterpillar and Fly 
Feed on the Mystery. 

And it bears the fruit of Deceit, 

Ruddy and sweet to eat; 

And the Raven his nest has made 
In its thickest shade. 

The Gods of the earth and sea 
Sought thro* Nature to find this Tree; 
But their search was all in vain : 

There grows one in the Human Brain. 
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92 . THE POETS AT TEA 

I. ^MACAULAY, WHO MADE IT 

Pour, varlet, pour the water. 

The water steaming hot ! 

A spoonful for each man of us. 

Another for the pot ! 

We shall not drink from amber. 

No Gapuan slave shall mix 
For us the snows of Athos 
With port at thirty-six ; 

Whiter than snow the crystals 
Grown sweet ’neath tropic fires. 

More rich the herb of China’s field. 

The pasture-lands more fragrance yield ; 

For ever let Britannia wield 
The teapot of her sires ! 

H. ^TENNYSON, WHO TOOK IT HOT 

I think that I am drawing to an end : 

For on a sudden came a gasp for breath. 

And stretching of the hands, and blinded eyes. 
And a great darkness falling on my soul. 

O Hallelujah ! . . . Kindly pass the milk. 

in. SWINBURNE, WHO LET IT GET COLD 

As the sin that was sweet in the sinning 
Is foul in the ending thereof. 

As the heat of the summer’s beginning 
Is past in the winter of love : 

O purity, painful and pleading ! 

O coldness, ineffably grey I 
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0 hear us, our handmaid unheeding. 

And take it away ! 

IV. — COWPER, WHO THOROUGHLY ENJOYED IT 
The cosy fire is bright and gay, 

The merry kettle boils away 

And hums a cheerful song. 

1 sing the saucer and the cup ; 

Pray, Mary, fill the teapot up. 

And do not make it strong. 

V. — ^BROWNING, WHO TREATED IT ALLEGORICALLY 

Tst ! Bah ! We take as another case — 

Pass the pills on the window-sill; notice the 
capsule 

(A sick man’s fancy, no doubt, but I place 
Reliance on trade-marks. Sir) — so perhaps you’ll 
Excuse the digression — this cup which I hold 
Light-poised — ^Bah, its spilt in the bed! — ^well, 
let’s on go — 

Held Bohea and sugar. Sir; if you were told 
The sugar was salt, would the Bohea be Congo? 

VI. — ^WORDSWORTH, WHO GAVE IT AWAY 

“ Come, little cottage girl, you seem 
To want my cup of tea ; 

And will you take a little cream? 

Now teU the truth to me.” 

She had a rustic, woodland grin, 

Her cheek was soft as silk. 

And she replied, “ Sir, please put in 
A little drop of milk.” 
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“Why, what put milk into your head? 

’Tis cream my cows supply ; ” 

And five times to the child I said, 

“Why, pig-head, tell me, why?” 

“You call me pig-head,” she replied; 

"My proper name is Ruth. 

I call that milk” — she blushed with pride — 
“You bade me speak the truth.” 

vn. — POE, WHO GOT EXCITED OVER IT 
Here’s a mellow cup of tea — golden tea ! 

What a world of rapturous thought its fragrance 
brings to me ! 

Oh, from out the silver cells 
How it wells ! 

How it smells I 

Keeping tune, tune, tune, tune 
To the tintinnabulation of the spoon. 

And the kettle on the fire 
Boils its spout off with desire. 

With a desperate desire 
And a crystalline endeavour 
Now, now to sit, or never. 

On the top of the pale-faced moon, 

But he always came home to tea, tea, tea, tea, tea. 
Tea to the n — th. 

vm. — ROSSETTI, WHO TOOK SIX CUPS OF IT 
The lilies lie in my lady’s bower 

(O weary mother, drive the cows to roost). 
They faintly droop for a little hour ; 

My lady’s head droops like a flower. 
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She took the porcelain in her hand 

(O weary mother, drive the cows to roost) ; 
She poured ; I drank at her command ; 
Drank deep, and now — ^you understand ! 

(O weary mother, drive the cows to roost). 


rx. — BURNS, WHO LIKED IT ADULTERATED 

Weel, gin ye speir, I’m no inclined, 
Whusky or tay — to state my mind 
For ane or ither; 

For, gin I tak the first, I’m fou. 

And gin the next, I’m dull as you. 

Mix a’ thegither. 


X. — ^WALT WHITMAN, WHO DIDN’t STAY MORE 
THAN A MINUTE 

One cup for my self-hood. 

Many for you. Allons, camerados, we will drink 
together 

O hand-in-hand ! That tea-spoon, please, when 
you’ve done with it. 

What butter-colour’ d hair you’ve got. I don’t want 
to be personal. 

All right, then, you needn’t — you’re a stale — 
cadaver. 

Eighteen-pence if the bottles are returned, 

Allons, from all bat-eyed formules. 
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Prjepayre you, Parrot, bravely your passage to take, 
Of Mercury under the trynall aspecte. 

And sadlye salute ower sullen syre Sydrake,^ 

And shewe hym that all the world doth conjecte. 
How the matters he mellis in com to small effecte ; 
For he wantythe of hys wyttes that all wold rule alone ; 
It is no lytyll burden to here a grete mylle stone : 

To bryng aU the see into a cherryston pytte. 

To number all the sterrys in the fyrmament. 

To rule ix realmes by one mannes wytte 

To such thynges impossybyll reason cannot 
consent : 

Much money, men say, there madly he hath spent : 
Parrot, ye may prate thys under protestation 
Was never such a senatour synce Crystes incarnation. 


94. DON’S HOLIDAY 

Professor Robinson each summer beats 
The fishing record of the world — such feats 
As one would hardly credit from a lesser 
Person than a history professor. 


95 - 

Ring out ye Crystal spheres. 

Once bless our human ears, 

(If ye have power to touch our senses so) 

^ Cardinal Wolsey. 
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And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time ; 

And let the Bass of Heaven’s deep Organ blow, 

And with your ninefold harmony 

Make up full consort to th’ Angelick symphony. 

For if such holy Song 
Enwrap our fancy long, 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold. 
And speckl’d vanity 
Will sicken soon and die. 

And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould. 
And Hell itself will pass away. 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the pee ring 
day. . . . 


96. ROOKHOPE RYDE 

Rookhope stands in a pleasant place. 

If the false thieves wad let it be, 

But away they steal our goods apace. 

And ever an ill death may they dee ! 

And so is the man of Thirlwall and WiUie-haver, 
And all their companies thereabout. 

That is minded to do mischief. 

And at their stealing stands not out. 

But yet we will not slander them all. 

For there is of them good enough; 

It is a sore consumed tree 
That on it bears not one fresh bough. 
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Lord god ! is not this a pitiful case, 

That men dare not drive their goods to the fell, 

But limmer ^ thieves drives them away. 

That fears neither heaven nor hell? 

Lord, send us peace into the realm. 

That every man may live on his own ! 

I trust to God, if it be his will, 

That Weardale men may never be overthrown. 

For great troubles they’ve had in hand. 

With borderers pricking hither and thither, 

But the greatest fray that e’er they had. 

Was with the men of Thirl wall and Willie-haver. 

They gather’d together so royally. 

The stoutest men and the best in gear ; 

And he that rade not on a horse, 

I wat he rade on a weil-fed mear. 

So in the morning, before they came out. 

So weel I wot they broke their fast ; 

In the forenoon they came unto a bye fell. 

Where some of them did eat their last. 

When they had eaten aye and done. 

They say’d, some captains here needs must be : 

Then they choosed forth Harry Corbyl, 

And ‘Symon Fell,’ and Martin Ridley. 

Then o’er the moss, where as they came. 

With many a brank and whew. 

One of them could to another say, 

“I think this day we are men enew.” 

^ base. 
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For Weardale-men have a journey ta’en. 

They are so far out o’er yon fell, 

That some of them’s with the two earls. 

And others fast in Bernard castelL 

There we shall get gear enough, 

For there is nane but women at hame ; 

The sorrowful fend that they can make. 

Is loudly cries as they were slain. 

Then in at Rookhope-head they came, 

And there they thought tul a’had their prey, 

But they were spy’d coming over the Dry-rig, 
Soon upon Sednt Nicholas’ day. 

Then in at Rookhope-head they came, 

They ran the forest but a mile ; 

They gather’d together in four hours 
Six hundred sheep within a while. 

And horses I trow they gat. 

But either ane or twa. 

And they gat them aU but ane 
That belanged to great Rowley. 

That Rowley was the first man that did them i 
With that he raised a mighty cry ; 

The cry it came down Rookhope-bum, 

And spread through Weardale hasteyly. 

Then word came to the bailif’s house 
At the East-gate, where he did dwell ; 

He was walk’d out to the Smale-bmrns, 

Which stands above the Hanging-well. 
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His wife was wae when she heard tell. 

So well she wist her husband wanted gear; 
She gar’d saddle him his horse in haste, 

And neither forget sword, jack, nor spear. 

The bailif got wit before his gear came. 

That such news was in the land. 

He was sore troubled in his heart, 

That on no earth that he cotald stand. 

His brother was hurt three days before, 

With limmer thieves that did him prick ; 
Nineteen bloody wounds lay him upon. 
What ferly ^ was’t that he lay sick? 

But yet the bailif shrinked nought. 

But fast after them he did hye. 

And so did all his neighbours near, 

That went to bear him company. 

But when the bailif was gathered. 

And all his company. 

They were number’d to never a man 
But forty under iBfty. 

The thieves was numbered a hundred men, 

I wat they were not of the worst : 

That could be choosed out of ThirlwaU and 
WilHe-haver 

I trow they were the very first. 

^ wonder. 
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But all that was in Rookhope-head, 

And all that was i’ Nuketon-cleugh, 

Where Weardale-men o’ertook the thieves, 
And there they gave them fighting eneugh. 

So sore they made them fain to flee. 

As many was a’ out of hand. 

And, for tul have been at home again. 

They would have been in iron bands. 

And for the space of long seven years 
As sore they mighten a’had their lives. 

But there was never one of them 

That ever thought to have seen their wives. 

About the time the fray began, 

I trow it lasted but an hour. 

Till many a man lay weaponless. 

And was sore wounded in that stour. 

Also before that hour was done. 

Four of the thieves were slain. 

Besides all those that wounded were. 

And eleven prisoners there was ta’en. 

George Garrick, and his brother Edie, 

Them two, I wot, they were both slain; 

Harry Gorbyl, and Lennie Garrick, 

Bore them company in their pain. 

One of our Weardale-men was slain, 

Rowland Emerson his name hight; 

I trust to God his soul is well. 

Because he fought unto the right. 
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But thus they say’d, We’ll not depart 
While we have one : — Speed back again ! 

And when they came amongst the dead men. 
There they found George Garrick slain. 

And when they found George Garrick slain, 

I wot it went well near their heart ; 

Lord, let them never make a better end 
That comes to play them sicken a part. 

I trust to God, no more they shall. 

Except it be one for a great chance ; 

For God will punish all those 
With a great heavy pestilence. 

Thir limmer thieves, they have good hearts. 
They never think to be o’erthrown ; 

Three banners against Weardale-men they bare. 
As if the world had been all their own. 

Thir Weardale-men, they have good hearts. 
They are as stiff as any tree; 

For, if they’d every one been slain. 

Never a foot back man would flee. 

And such a storm amongst them fell. 

As I think you never heard the like ; 

For he that bears his head so high. 

He oft-times falls into the dyke. 

And now I do entreat you all. 

As many as are present here. 

To pray for the singer of this song. 

For he sings to make blithe your cheer. 
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97- DEATH OF GEORGE III 

Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate ; 

His keys were rusty, and the lock was dull, 

So little trouble had been given of late ; 

Not that the place by any means was full, 

But since the Gallic era “eighty-eight” 

The Devils had ta’en a longer, stronger pull. 
And “a pull altogether,” as they say 
At sea — ^which drew most souls another way. 

The Angels all were singing out of tune, 

And hoarse with having little else to do, 
Excepting to wind up the sun and moon. 

Or cTirb a runaway young star or two, 

Or wild colt of a comet, which too soon 
Broke out of bounds o’er the ethereal blue. 
Splitting some planet with its playful tail, 

As boats are sometimes by a wanton whale. 

The guardian Seraphs had retired on high. 
Finding their charges past all care below ; 
Terrestrial business filled nought in the sky 
Save the Recording Angel’s black bureau; 

Who found, indeed, the facts to multiply 
With such rapidity of vice and woe. 

That he had stripped off both his wings in quills, 
And yet was in arrear of human ills. 

His business so augmented of late years, 

That he was forced, against his will, no doubt, 
(Just like those cherubs, earthly ministers,) 

For some resource to turn himself about, 
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And claim the help of his celestial peers, 

To aid him ere he should be quite worn out 
By the increased demand for his remarks : 

Six Angels and twelve Saints were named his clerks. 

This was a handsome board — at least for Heaven; 

And yet they had even then enough to do, 

So many Conquerors’ cars were daily driven, 

So many kingdoms fitted up anew ; 

Each day, too, slew its thousands six or seven, 

TiU at the crowning carnage, Waterloo, 

They threw their pens down in divine disgust — 

The page was so besmeared with blood and dust. 

This by the way ; ’tis not mine to record 
What Angels shrink from : even the very Devil 
On this occasion his own work abhorred, 

So surfeited with the infernal revel : 

Though he himself had sharpened every sword. 

It almost quenched his innate thirst of evil. 

(Here Satan’s sole good work deserves insertion — 
’Tis, that he has both Generals in reversion.) 

Let’s skip a few short years of hollow peace. 

Which peopled earth no better. Hell as wont, 

And Heaven none — they form the tyrant’s lease. 
With nothing but new names subscribed upon’t ; 
’Twill one day finish : meantime they increase, 
“With seven heads and ten horns,” and all in 
front, 

Like Saint John’s foretold beast; but ours are born 
Less formidable in the head than horn. 



In the first year of Freedom’s second dawn 
Died George the Third ; although no tyrant, one 
Who shielded tyrants, till each sense withdrawn 
Left him nor mental nor external sun : 

A better farmer ne’er brushed dew from lawn, 

A worse king never left a realm undone ! 

He died — ^but left his subjects still behind. 

One half as mad — and t’other no less blind. 

He died ! his death made no great stir on earth : 

His burial made some pomp ; there was profusion 
Of velvet — gilding — brass — and no great dearth 
Of aught but tears — save those shed by collusion : 
For these things may be bought at their true worth; 

Of elegy there was the due infusion — 

Bought also ; and the torches, cloaks and banners. 
Heralds, and relics of old Gothic manners. 

Formed a sepulchral melodrame. Of all 
The fools who flocked to swell or see the show. 
Who cared about the corpse? The funeral 
Made the attraction, and the black the woe. 
There throbbed not there a thought which pierced 
the pall ; 

And when the gorgeous coffin was laid low. 

It seemed the mockery of hell to fold 
The rottenness of eighty years in gold. 

So mix his body with the dust ! It might 
Return to what it must far sooner, were 
The natural compound left alone to fight 
Its way back into earth, and fire, and air; 
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But the unnatural balsams merely blight 
What Nature made him at his birth, as bare 
As the mere million’s base unmummied clay — 

Yet all his spices but prolong decay. 

He’s dead — and upper earth with him has done ; 

He’s buried ; save the undertaker’s bill, 

Or lapidary scrawl, the world is gone 
For him, unless he left a German will : 

But where’s the proctor who will ask his son? 

In whom his qualities are reigning still, 

Except that household virtue, most uncommon, 

Of constancy to a bad, ugly woman. 

“ God save the king ! ” It is a large economy 
In God to save the like ; but if he will 
Be saving, all the better ; for not one am I 
Of those who think damnation better still : 

I hardly know too if not quite alone am I 
In this small hope of bettering future ill 
By circumscribing, with some slight restriction. 

The eternity of Hell’s hot jurisdiction. 

I know this is unpopular ; I know 
’Tis blasphemous ; I know one may be damned 
For hoping no one else may e’er be so ; 

I know my catechism ; I know we’re crammed 
With the best doctrines till we quite o’erflow; 

I know that all save England’s Church have 
shammed. 

And that the other twice two hvmdred churches 
And synagogues have made a damned bad purchase. 
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God help us all ! God help me too ! I am, 

God knows, as helpless as the Devil can wish, 

And not a whit more difficult to damn, 

Than is to bring to land a late-hooked fish, 

Or to the butcher to purvey the lamb ; 

Not that I’m fit for such a noble dish, 

As one day will be that immortal fry 
Of almost every body bom to die. 

Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate, 

And nodded o’er his keys : when, lo ! there came 
A wondrous noise he had not heard of late — 

A rushing sound of wind, and stream, and flame ; 
In short, a roar of things extremely great. 

Which would have made aught save a Saint 
exclaim ; 

But he, with first a start and then a wink, 

Said, “There’s another star gone out, I think!” 

But ere he could return to his repose, 

A Cherub flapped his right wing o’er his eyes — 
At which Saint Peter yawned, and mbbed his nose : 

“Saint porter,” said the angel, “prithee rise!” 
Waving a goodly wing, which glowed, as glows 
An earthly peacock’s tail, with heavenly dyes : 

To which the saint replied, “Well, what’s the matter? 
Is Lucifer come back with all this clatter?” 

“No,” quoth the Cherub: “George the Third is 
dead.” 

“And who is George the Third?” replied the 
apostle : 
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“The King of 


‘‘What George? what Third?'’ 

England,” said 
The angel. “Well! he won’t find kings to jostle 
Him on his way ; but does he wear his head? 

Because the last we saw here had a tustle, 

And ne’er would have got into Heaven’s good graces, 
Had he not flung his head in all our faces. 


“He was — ^if I remember — King of France; 

That head of his, which could not keep a crown 
On earth, yet ventured in my face to advance 
A claim to those of martyrs — ^like my own : 

If I had had my sword, as I had once 
When I cut ears off, I had cut him down ; 

But having but my keys, and not my brand, 

I only knocked his head from out his hand. 


“And then he set up such a headless howl. 

That all the Saints came out and took him in ; 
And there he sits by Saint Paul, cheek by jowl; 

That fellow Paul — the parvenu I The skin 
Of Saint Bartholomew, which makes his cowl 
In heaven, and upon earth redeemed his sin. 
So as to make a martyr, never sped 
Better than did this weak and wooden head. 


“But had it come up here upon its shoulders. 
There would have been a diSerent tale to tell : 
The fellow-feeling in the Saint’s beholders 
Seems to have acted on them like a spell ; 
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And so this very foolish head Heaven solders 
Back on its trunk : it may be very well, 

And seems the custom here to overthrow 
Whatever has been wisely done below.” 

The Angel answered, “Peter! do not pout: 

The King who comes has head and all entire. 
And never knew much what it was about — 

He did as doth the puppet — ^by its wire. 

And will be judged like all the rest, no doubt : 

My business and your own is not to inquire 
Into such matters, but to mind our cue — 

Which is to act as we are bid to do.” 


98. 

Shot, shut the door, good John! fatigued I said; 
Tie up the knocker, say I’m sick, I’m dead. 

The Dog-star rages ! nay, ’tis past a doubt, 

All Bedlam, or Parnassus, is let out : 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 

What walls can guard me, or what shades can hide? 
They pierce my thickets, through ray grot they glide. 
By land, by water, they renew the charge, 

They stop the chariot, and they board the barge. 

No place is sacred, not the church is free, 

Ev’n Sunday shines no Sabbath-day to me : 

Then from the Mint walks forth the man of rhyme, 
Happy ! to catch me, just at dinner-time. 
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Is there a parson, ranch bemused in beer, 

A maudlin poetess, a rhyming peer, 

A clerk, foredoom’d his father’s soul to cross. 

Who pens a stanza, when he should engross? 

Is there, who, lock’d from ink and paper, scrawls 
With desperate charcoal round his darkened walls? 
All fly to Twit’nam, and in humble strain 
Apply to me, to keep them mad or vain. 

Arthur, whose giddy son neglects the laws. 

Imputes to me and my damn’d works the cause: 
Poor Cornus sees his frantic wife elope. 

And curses wit, and poetry, and Pope. . . . 
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SiMKiN said that Sis was fair 
And that he meant to love her; 

He set her on his ambling mare ; 

All this he did to prove her. 

When they came home Sis floted cream. 
And poured it through a strainer ; 

But sware that Simkin should have none 
Because he did disdain her. 


100 . 

Singe Bonny-boots was dead, that so divinely 
Could toot and foot it, (O he did it finely !) 
We ne’er went more a-Maying 
Nor had that sweet fa-laing. 
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lOI. JOHANNES MILTON, SENEX 

Singe I believe in God the Father Almighty, 

Man’s Maker and Judge, Overruler of Fortune, 
’Twere strange should I praise anything and refuse 
Him praise, 

Should love the creature forgetting the Creator, 
Nor imto Him in sufF’ring and sorrow turn me : 
Nay how cou’d I withdraw me from His embracing? 

But since that I have seen not, and cannot know Him, 
Nor in my earthly temple apprehend rightly 
His wisdom and the heav’nly purpose eternal; 
Therefore will I be bound to no studied system 
Nor argument, nor with delusion enslave me. 

Nor seek to please Him in any foolish invention. 
Which my spirit within me, that loveth beauty 
And hateth evil, hath reprov’d as unworthy : 

But I cherish my freedom in loving service, 
Gratefully adoring for delight beyond asking 
Or thinking, and in hours of anguish and darkness 
Confiding always on His excellent greatness. 


102 . 

Sing we the two lieutenants, Parer and MTntosh, 
After the War wishing to hie them home to Australia, 
Planned they would take a high way, a hazardous 
crazy air- way: 
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Death their foregone conclusion, a flight headlong to 
failure, 

We said. For no silver posh 

Plane was their pigeon, no dandy dancer quick- 
stepping through heaven. 

But a craft of obsolete design, a condemned D. H. 
nine; 

Sold for a song it was, patched up though to write an 
heroic 

Line across the world as it reeled on its obstinate stoic 

Course to that southern haven. 

On January 8, 1920, their curveting wheels kissed 

England goodbye. Over Hounslow huddled in 
morning mist 

They rose and circled like buzzards while we rubbed 
our sleepy eyes : 

Like a bird scarce-fledged they flew, whose flying 
hours are few — 

Still dear is the nest but deeper its desire unto the 
skies — 

And they left us to our sleeping. 

They felt earth’s warning tug on their wings : vain 
to advance 

Asking a thoroughfare through the angers of the air 

On so flimsy a frame : but they pulled up her nose 
and the earth went sloping 

Away, and they aimed for France. 

Fog first, a wet blanket, a kill-joy, the primrose-of- 
morning’s blight. 

Blotting out the dimpled sea, the ample welcome of 
land, 
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The gay glance from the bright 

Cliff-face behind, snaring the sky with treachery, 
sneering 

At hope’s loss of height. But they charged it, flying 
blind; 

They took a compass-bearing against that dealer of 
doubt, 

As a saint when the field of vision is fogged gloriously 
steels 

His spirit against the tainter of air, the elusive 
taunter : 

They climbed to win a way out, 

Then downward dared till the moody waves snarled 
at their wheels. 


Landing at last near Gonteville, who had skimmed 
the crest of oblivion. 

They could not rest, but rose and flew on to Paris, 
and there 

Trivially were delayed — a defective petrol feed — 

Three days ; a time hung heavy on 

Hand and heart, till they leapt again to the upper 
air. 

Their element, their lover, their angel antagonist. 

Would have taken a fall without fame, but the sinewy 
framework the vmst 

Of steel the panting engine wrestled well : and they 
went 

South while the going was good, as a swallow that 
guide nor goad 

Needs on his sunny scent. 
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At Lyons the petrol pump failed again, and forty- 
eight hours 

They chafed to be off, the haughty champions whose 
breathing-space 

Was an horizon span and the four winds their fan. 

Over Italy’s shores 

A reverse, the oil ran out and cursing they turned 
about 

Losing a hundred miles to find a landing-place. 

Not a coast for a castaway this, no even chance of 
alighting 

On sward or wind-smooth sand : 

A hundred miles without pressure they flew, the 
engine fighting 

For breath, and its heart nearly burst before they 
dropped to land. 


And now the earth they had spumed rose up against 
them in anger. 

Tier upon tier it towered, the terrible Apennines : 

No sanctuary there for wings, not flares nor landing- 
lines. 

No hope of floor and hangar. 

Yet those ice-tipped spears that disputed the passage 
set spurs 

To their two hundred and forty horse power; 
grimly they gained 

Altitude, though the hand of heaven was heavy upon 
them. 

The downdraught from the mountains: though 
desperate eddies spun them 
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Like a coin, yet unkindly tossed their luck came 
uppermost 

And mastery remained. 

Air was all ambushes round them, was avalanche 
earthquake 

Quicksand, a funnel deep as doom, till climbing 
steep 

They crawled like a fly up the face of perpendicular 
night 

And levelled, finding a break 

At fourteen thousand feet. Here earth is shorn from 
sight : 

Deadweight a darkness hangs on their eyelids, and 
they bruise 

Their eyes against a void: vindictive the cold airs 
close 

Down like a trap of steel and numb them from head 
to heel; 

Yet they kept an even keel. 

For their spirit reached forward and took the con- 
trols while their fingers froze. 

They had not heard the last of death. When the 
mountains were passed. 

He raised another crest, the long crescendo of pain 

Kindled to climax, the plane 

Took fire. Alone in the sky with the breath of thdr 
enemy 

Hot in their face they fought : from three thousand 
feet they tilted 

Over, side-slipped away — a trick for an ace, a race 
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And running duel with death: flame streamed out 
behind, 

A crimson scarf of, as life-blood out of a wound, but 
the wind 

Of their downfall staunched it ; death wilted. 

Lagged and died out in smoke— he could not stay 
their pace. 

A lull for a while. The powers of hell rallied their 
legions. 

On Parer now fell the stress of the flight; for the 
plane had been bumped. 

Buffeted, thrashed by the air almost beyond repair : 

But he tinkered and coaxed, and they limped 

Over the Adriatic on into warmer regions. 

Erratic their course to Athens, to Crete : coolly they 
rode her 

Like a tired horse at the water-jumps, they jockeyed 
her over seas. 

Till they came at last to a land whose dynasties of 
sand 

Had seen Alexander, Napoleon, many a straddling 
invader, 

But never none like these. . . . 

103. 

Sir Joshua praised Rubens with a Smile, 

By calling his the ornamental Style ; 

And yet his praise of Flaxman was the smartest 
When he call’d him the Ornamental Artist. 

But sure such ornaments we well may spare. 

As Crooked limbs and louzy heads of hair. 
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104. A TERRE 

{Being the Philosophy of Many Soldiers) 

Sit on the bed. I’m blind, and three parts shell. 

Be careful; can’t shake hands now; never shall. 
Both arms have mutinied against me, — brutes. 

My fingers fidget like ten idle brats. 

I tried to peg out soldierly, — ^no use ! 

One dies of war like any old disease. 

This bandage feels like pennies on my eyes. 

I have my medals? — ^Discs to make eyes close. 

My glorious ribbons? — Ripped from my own back 
In scarlet shreds. (That’s for your poetry book.) 

A short life and a merry one, my buck ! 

We used to say we’d hate to live dead-old, — 

Yet now . . . I’d willingly be puffy, bald, 

And patriotic. Buffers catch from boys 
At least the jokes hurled at them. I suppose 
Little I’d ever teach a son, but hitting. 

Shooting, war, hunting, all the arts of hurting. 

Well, that’s what I learnt, — ^that, and making money. 
Your fifty years ahead seem none too many? 

Tell me how long I’ve got? God ! For one year 
To help myself to nothing more than air ! 

One Spring ! Is one too good to spare, too long? 
Spring wind would work its own way to my lung. 
And grow me legs as quick as lilac-shoots. 

My servant’s lamed, but listen how he shouts ! 
When I’m lugged out, he’ll still be good for that. 
Here in this mummy-case, you know, I’ve thought 
How well I might have swept his floors for ever. 
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Pd ask no nights off when the bustle’s over, 

Enjoying so the dirt. Who’s prejudiced 
Against a grinaed hand when his own’s quite dust, 
Less live than specks that in the sun-shaft turn. 

Less warm than dust that mixes with arms’ tan? 

I’d love to be a sweep, now, black as Town, 

Yes; or a muckman. Must I be his load? 

O Life, Life, let me breathe, — a dug-out rat ! 

Not worse than ours the existences rats lead — 
Nosing along at night down some safe rut, 

They find a shell-proof home before they rot. 

Dead men may envy living mites in cheese, 

Or good germs even. Microbes have their joys. 

And subdivide, and never come to death. 

Certainly flowers have the easiest time on earth. 

“I shall be one with nature, herb, and stone,” 
Shelley would tell me. Shelley would be stunned : 
The dullest Tommy hugs that fancy now. 

“Pushing up daisies” is their creed, you know. 

To grain, then, go my fat, to buds my sap. 

For all the usefulness there is in soap. 

D’you think the Boche will ever stew man-soup? 
Some day, no doubt, if . . . 

Friend, be very sure 
I shall be better off with plants that share 
More peaceably the meadow and the shower. 

Soft rains will touch me, — as they could touch once. 
And nothing but the sun shall make me ware. 

Your guns may crash around me. I’ll not hear ; 
Or, if I wince, I shall not know I wince. 
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Don’t take my soul’s poor comfort for your jest. 
Soldiers may grow a soul when turned to fronds, 
But here the thing’s best left at home with friends. 
My soul’s a little grief, grappling your chest, 

To climb your throat on sobs ; easily chased 
On other sighs and wiped by fresher winds. 

Carry my crying spirit till it’s weaned 

To do without what blood remained these wounds. 


105. THE FRAY OF SUPORT 

Sleep’ry Sim of the Lamb-hill, 

And snoring Jock of Suport-mill, 

Ye are baith right het and fou’ ; — 

But my wae wakens na you. 

Last night I saw a sorry sight — 

Nought left me, o’ four-and-twenty gude ousenandkye. 
My weel-ridden gelding, and a white quey,^ 

But a toom ® byre and a wide, 

And the twelve nogs ® on ilka side. 

Fy, lads ! shout a’ a’ a’ a’ a’. 

My gear’s a’ gane. 

Weel may ye ken, 

Last night I was right scarce o’ men : 

But Toppet Hob o’ the Mains had guesten’d in my 
house by chance ; 

I set him to wear the fore-door wi’ the speir, while I 
kept the back-door wi’ the lance; 

^ pony. * empty. » stakes. 
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But they hae run him thro’ the thick o’ the thie, and 
broke his knee-pan, 

And the mergh ^ o’ his shin-bane has run down on his 
spur-leather whang ^ : 

He’s lame while he lives, and where’er he may gang. 
Fy, lads ! shout a’ a’ a’ a’ a’. 

My gear’s a’ gane. 

But Peenye, my gude son, is out at the Hagbut-head, 
His een glittering for anger like a fiery gleed ; 
Crying — “Mak sure the nooks 
Of Maky’s-muir crooks ; 

For the wily Scot takes by nooks, hooks, and crooks. 
Gin we meet a’ together in a head the morn. 

We’ll be merry men.” 

Fy, lads ! shout a’ a’ a’ a’ a’, 

My gear’s a’ gane. 

There’s doughty Cuddy in the Heughhead, 

Thou was aye gude at a need : 

With thy brock-skin bag at thy belt. 

Aye ready to mak a puir man help. 

Thou maun awa’ out to the Cauf-craigs, 

(Where anes ye lost your ain twa naigs). 

And there toom thy brock-skin bag. 

Fy, lads ! shout a’ a’ a’ a’ a’. 

My gear’s a’ ta’en. 

Doughty Dan o’ the Houlet Hirst, 

Thou was aye gude at a birst : 

Gude wi’ a bow, and better wi’ a speir. 

The bauldest March-man that e’er followed gear; 

^ marrow. * thong. 
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Come thou here. 

Fy, lads ! shout a’ a’ a’ a’ a’, 

My gear’s a’ gane. 

Rise, ye carle coopers, frae making o’ kirns and tubs. 
In the Nicol forest woods. 

Your craft hasna left the value of an oak rod, 

But if you had had only fear o’ God, 

Last night ye hadna slept sae sound. 

And let my gear be a’ ta’en. 

Fy, lads ! shout a’ a’ a’ a’ a’. 

My gear’s a’ ta’en. 

Ah ! lads, we’ll fang them a’ in a net, 

For I hae a’ the fords o’ Liddel set; 

The Dunkin, and the Door-loup, 

The Willie-ford and the Water-Slack, 

The Black-rack and the Trout-dub of Liddel ; 

There stands John Forster wi’ five men at his back, 
Wi’ buft coat and cap of steil : 

Boo! ca’ at them e’en, Jock; 

That ford’s sicker, I wat weil. 

Fy, lads I shout a’ a’ a’ a’ a’. 

My gear’s a’ ta’en. 


io6. 

So now, this poet, who forsakes the stage 
Intends to gratify the present age. 

One warrant shah, be signed for every man ; 

All shall be wits that will and beaux that can . . . 
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He dies, at least to us and to the stage, 

And what he has, he leaves this noble age. 

He leaves you first all plays of his inditing. 

The whole estate which he has got by writing. 

The beaux may think this nothing but vain praise ; 
They’ll find it something the testator says ; 

For half their love is made from scraps of plays. 
To his worst foes he leaves his honesty. 

That they may thrive upon’t as much as he. 

He leaves his manners to the roaring boys. 

Who come in drunk, and fill the house with noise. 
He leaves to the dire critics of his wit 
His silence and contempt of aU they writ. 

To Shakespeare’s critic, he bequeaths the curse. 
To find his faults, and yet himself make worse. . . . 
Last for the fair, he wishes you may be 
From your dull critics, the lampooners, free. 

Tho’ he pretends no legacy to leave you, 

An old man may at least good wishes give you. . . . 


107. 

So, on the bloody sand, Sohrab lay dead. 

And the great Rustum drew his horseman’s cloak 
Down o’er his face, and sate by his dead son. 

As those black granite piUars, once high-rear’d 
By Jemshid in Persepolis, to bear 
His house, now, mid their broken flights of steps. 
Lie prone, enormous, down the mountain side — 
So in the sand lay Rustum by his son. 
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And night came down over the solemn waste, 
And the two gazing hosts, and that sole pair. 

And darkened all ; and a cold fog, with night, 
Crept from the Oxus. Soon a hum arose, 

As of a great assembly loosed, and fires 
Began to twinkle through the fog; for now 
Both armies moved to camp, and took their meal : 
The Persians took it on the open sands 
Southward; the Tartars by the river marge: 

And Rustum and his son were left alone. 

But the majestic River floated on, 

Out of the mist and hum of that low land. 

Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 
Rejoicing, through the hush’d Ghorasmian waste. 
Under the solitary moon: — ^he flow’d 
Right for the Polar Star, past Orgunje, 

Brimming, and bright, and large : then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams. 
And split his currents ; that for many a league 
The shorn and parcell’d Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles — 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain cradle in Pamere, 

A foil’d circuitous wanderer — till at last 
The long’d for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 
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io8, 

Sol through white curtains shot a tim’rous ray, 

And ope’d those eyes that must eclipse the day : 
Now lapdogs give themselves the rousing shake, 
And sleepless lovers, just at twelve, awake : 

Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knock’d the ground,. 
And the press’d watch return’d a silver sound. 


109. 

Stay, Corydon, thou swain. 

Talk not so soon of dying. 

What though thy heart be slain? 

What though thy love be flying? 

She threatens thee but dares not strike. 
Thy nymph is light and shadow-like ; 
For if thou follow her, she’ll fly from thee, 
But if thou fly from her, she’ll follow thee. 


no. 

The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places ;• 
how are the mighty fallen ! 

From the blood of the slain, from the fat of the 
mighty, the bow of Jonathan turned not back, and 
the sword of Saul returned not empty. 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, and in their death they were not divided l 
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they were swifter than eagles, they were stronger 
than lions. 

How are the mighty fallen in the midst of battle ! 
O Jonathan, thou wast slain in thine high places. 

I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: 
very pleasant hast thou been unto me : Ay love to 
me wa^ wonderful, passing Ae love of women. 

How are Ae mighty fallen, and Ae weapons of 
war perished ! 


III. 

The Eagle soars in Ae summit of Heaven, 

The Hunter with his dogs pursues his circuit. 

O perpetual revolution of configured stars, 

O perpetual recurrence of determined seasons, 

O world of spring and autumn, birth and dying ! 
The endless cycle of idea and action, 

Endless invention, endless experiment. 

Brings knowledge of motion, but not of stillness ; 
Knowledge of speech, but not of silence ; 
Knowledge of words, and ignorance of the Word. 
All our knowledge brings us nearer to our ignorance. 
All our ignorance brings us nearer to deaA, 

But nearness to deaA no nearer to God. 

Where is the Life we have lost in living? 

Where is Ae wisdom we have lost in knowledge? 
Where is Ae knowledge we have lost in information? 
The cycles of Heaven in twenty centuries 
Bring us far Aer from God and nearer to Ae Dust. 
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I journeyed to London, to the timekept City, 

Where the River flows, with foreign flotations. 
There I was told : we have too many churches, 

And too few chop-houses. There I was told 
Let the vicars retire. Men do not need the Church 
In the place where they work, but where they spend 
their Sundays. 

In the City, we need no bells : 

Let them waken the submrbs. 

.1 journeyed to the suburbs, and there I was told : 
We toil for six days, on the seventh we must motor 
To Hindhead, or Maidenhead. 

If the weather is foul we stay at home and read the 
papers. 

In industrial districts, there I was told 
Of economic laws. 

In the pleasant countryside, there it seemed 
That the country now is only fit for picnics. 

And the Church does not seem to be wanted 
In country or in suburb ; and in the town 
Only for important weddings. 


1 1 2. THE SACK OF TROY 

^NEAS : The Grecian soldiers, tired with ten years’ 
war. 

Began to cry, “ Let us unto our ships, 

Troy is invincible, why stay we here?” 

With whose outcries Atrides being appalled. 
Summoned the Captains to his princely tent; 
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Who, looking on the scars we Trojans gave, 

Seeing the number of their men decreased. 

And the remainder weak and out of heart. 

Gave up their voices to dislodge the camp. 

And so in troops all marched to Tenedos: 

Where when they came, Ulysses on the sand 
Assayed with honey words to turn them back; 

And as he spoke to further his intent. 

The winds did drive huge billows to the shore. 

And heaven was darkened with tempestuous clouds : 
Then he alleged the Gods would have them stay. 
And prophesied Troy should be overcome : 

And therewithal he called false Sinon forth, 

A man compact of craft and perjurie. 

Whose ticing tongue was made of Hermes’ pipe. 

To force an hxmdred watchful eyes to sleep ; 

And him, Epeus having made the horse. 

With sacrificing wreaths upon his head, 

Ulysses sent to our unhappy town : 

Who, grovelling in the mire of Xanthus’ banks. 

His hands bound at his back, and both his eyes 
Turned up to heaven, as one resolved to die, 

Our Phrygian shepherds hailed within the gates. 
And brought unto the Court of Priamus : 

To whom he used action so pitiful. 

Looks so remorseful, vows so forcible. 

As therewithal the old man, overcome, 

Passed him, embraced him, and unloosed his bands : 
And then — O Dido, pardon me. 

Droo : Nay, leave not here ; resolve me of the rest. 
iENEAS : O th’ enchanting words of that base slave 
Made him to think Epeus’ pine-tree Horse 
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A sacrifice t’ appease Minerva’s wrath : 

The rather, for that one Laocoon 
Breaking a spear upon his hollow breast, 

Was with two winged Serpents stung to death. 
Whereat aghast, we were commanded straight 
With reverence to draw it into Troy. 

In which unhappy worke was I employed. 

These hands did help to hail it to the gates. 
Through which it could not enter, ’twas so huge. 

O had it never entered, Troy had stood. 

But Priamus impatient of delay, 

Enforced a wide breach in that Bampiered wall. 
Which thousand battering rams could never pierce. 
And so came in this fatal instrument : 

At whose accursed feet as overjoyed. 

We banquetted till, overcome with wine. 

Some surfeited, and others soundly slept. 

Which Sinon viewing, caused the Greekish spies 
To haste to Tenedos and tell the Camp, 

Then he unlocked the Horse, and suddenly 
From out his entrails, Neoptolemus 
Setting his spear upon the ground, lept forth. 

And after him a thousand Grecians more, 

In whose stern faces shined the quenchless fire 
That after burnt the pride of Asia. 

By this, the Camp was come unto the walls. 

And through the breach did march into the streets. 
Where, meeting with the rest, “Kill, kill!” they 
cried. 

Frighted with this confused noise, I rose. 

And, looking from a turret, might behold 
Young infants swimming in their parents’ blood, 
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Headless carcasses piled up in heaps. 

Virgins half-dead, dragged by their golden hair, 
And with main force flung on a ring of pikes. 

Old men with swords thrust through their aged 
sides. 

Kneeling for mercy to a Greekish lad. 

Who with steel pole-axes dashed out their brains. 
Then buckled I mine armour, drew my sword 
And thinking to go down, .came Hector’s ghost. 
With ashy visage, blueish sulphur eyes, 

His arms tom from his shoulders, and his breast 
Furrow’d with wounds, and, that which made me 
weep. 

Thongs at his heels, by which Achilles’ horse 
Drew him in triumph through the Greekish camp. 
Burst from the earth, crying “^Eneas, fly 1 
Troy is a-fire, the Grecians have the town ! ” 


I13. 

The groves of Blarney they look so charming, 

Down by the purling of sweet, silent streams. 

Being banked with posies that spontaneous grow there. 
Planted in order by the sweet rock close. 

’Tis there’s the daisy and the sweet carnation, 

The blooming pink and the rose so fair. 

The dafibdowndilly, likewise the lily, 

All flowers that scent the sweet, fragrant air. 

’Tis Lady Jeffers that owns this station; 

Like Alexander, or Queen Helen fair. 

There’s no commander in all the nation, 
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For emulation, can with her compare. 

Such walls surround her, that no nine-pounder 
Could dare to plunder her place of strength ; 
But Oliver Cromwell her he did pommell. 

And made a breach in her battlement. 

There’s gravel walks there for speculation 
And conversation in sweet solitude. 

’Tis there the lover may hear the dove, or 
The gentle plover in the afternoon ; 

And if a lady would be so engaging 
As to walk alone in those shady bowers, 

’Tis there the courtier he may transport her 
Into some fort, or all under ground. 

For ’tis there’s a cave where no daylight enters. 
But cats and badgers are for ever bred ; 

Being mossed by nature, that makes it sweeter 
Than a coach-and-six or a feather bed. 

’Tis there the lake is, well stored with perches, 
And comely eels in the verdant mud ; 

Besides the leeches, and groves of beeches. 
Standing in order for to guard the flood. 

There’s statues gracing this noble place in — 

All heathen gods and nymphs so fair ; 

Bold Neptune, Plutarch, and Nicodemus, 

All standing naked in the open air ! 

So now to finish this brave narration, 

Which my poor genii could not entwine ; 

But were I Homer, or Nebuchadnezzar, 

’Tis in every feature I would make it shine. 
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1 14. 

The heavens themselves, the planets, and this 
centre. 

Observe degree, priority, and place, 

Insisture, course, proportion, season, form. 

Office, and custom, in all line of order : 

And therefore is the glorious planet Sol 
In noble eminence enthroned and sphered 
Amidst the ether ; whose med’cinable eye 
Corrects the ill aspects of planets evil. 

And posts, like the commandment of a king, 

Sans check, to good and bad : but when the planets. 
In evil mixture, to disorder wander. 

What plagues, and what portents, what mutiny, 

What raging of the sea, shaking of earth. 

Commotion in the winds, frights, changes, horrors, 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of states 

Quite from their fixure ! O, when degree is shaked. 

Which is the ladder to all high designs. 

The enterprise is sick ! How could communities. 
Degrees in schools and brotherhoods in cities. 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores. 

The primogenitive and due of birth. 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels. 

But by degree, stand in authentic place? 

Take but degree away, untune that string, 

And, hark, what discord follows ! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy : the bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores. 
And make a sop of all this solid globe : 
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Strength should be lord of imbecility, 

And Ae rude son should strike his father dead : 
Force should be right ; or rather, right and wrong 
(Between whose endless jar justice resides). 

Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
Then every thing includes itself in power. 

Power into will, will into appetite ; 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 

Must make perforce an universal prey. 

And last eat up himself. 


1 15. INCIDENT IN HYDE PARK, 1803 

The impulses of April, the rain-gems, the rose- 
cloud. 

The frilling of flowers in the westering love- wind ! 

And here through the Park come gentlemen riding. 

And there through the Park come gentlemen riding. 

And behind the glossy horses Newfoundland dogs 
follow. 

Says one dog to the other, ‘This park, sir, is mine, 
sir.’ 

The reply is not wanting; hoarse clashing and 
mouthing 

Arouses the masters. 

Then Colonel Montgomery, of the Life-Guards, 
dismounts. 

‘Whose dog is this? ’ The reply is not wanting, 

From Captain Macnamara, Royal Navy: ‘My 
dog.’ 
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‘Then call your dog off, or by God he’ll go 
sprawling.’ 

‘If my dog goes sprawling, you must knock me 
down after.’ 

‘Your name?’ ‘Macnamara, and yours is ’ 

‘Montgomery.’ 

‘And why, sir, not call your dog ofl?’ ‘Sir, I chose 

Not to do so, no man has dictated to me yet, 

And you, I propose, will not change that.’ ‘This 
place, 

For adjusting disputes, is not proper’ — and the 
Colonel, 

Back to the saddle, continues, ‘ If your dog 

Fights my dog, I warn you, I knock your dog 
down. 

For the rest, you are welcome to know where to 
find me. 

Colonel Montgomery ; and you will of course 

Respond with the due information.’ ‘Be sure of 
it.’ 

Now comes the evening, green-twinkling, clear- 
echoing, 

And out to Chalk-farm the Colonel, the Captain, 

Each with his group of believers, have driven. 
Primrose Hill on an April evening 
Even now in a fevered London 
Sings a vesper sweet ; but these 
Will try another music. Hark ! 

These are the pistols; let us test them; quite 
perfect. 

Montgomery, Macnamara six paces, two faces ; 
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Montgomery, Macnamara — ^both speaking together 
In nitre and lead, the style is incisive, 

Montgomery fallen, Macnamara half-falling, 

The surgeon exploring the work of the evening — 
And the Newfoundland dogs stretched at home in 
the firelight. 

The coroner’s inquest; the view of one body; 

And then, pale, supported, appears at Old Bailey 
James Macnamara, to whom this arraignment: 

You stand charged 
That you 

With force and arms 

Did assault Robert Montgomery, 

With a certain pistol 
Of the value of ten shillings. 

Loaded with powder and a leaden bullet. 

Which the gunpowder, feloniously exploded. 
Drove into the body of Robert Montgomery, 

And gave 

One mortal wound ; 

Thus you did kill and slay 
The said Robert Montgomery. 

O heavy imputation ! O dead that yet speaks ! 

O evening transparency, burst to red thunder ! 

Speak, Macnamara. He, tremulous as a wind- 
flower, 

Exactly imparts what had slaughtered the Colonel. 

‘ Insignificant the origin of the fact now before you ; 
Defending our dogs, we grew warm; that was 
nature ; 
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That heat of itself had not led to disaster. 

From defence to defiance was the leap that destroyed. 
At once he would have at my deity, Honour — 

“If you are offended you know where to find 
me. 

On one side, I saw the wide mouths of Contempt, 
Mouth to mouth working, a thousand vile gun- 
mouths ; 

On the other my Honour ; Gentlemen of the Jury, 

I am a Captain in the British Navy.’ 

Then said Lord Hood: ‘For Captain Macnamara, 
He is a gentieman and so says the Navy.’ 

Then said Lord Nelson : ‘ I have known Macnamara 
Nine years, a gentleman, beloved in the Navy, 

Not to be affronted by any man, true. 

Yet as I stand here before God and my country, 
Macnamara has never offended, and would not, 
Man, woman, child.’ Then a spring tide of 
admirals. 

Almost Neptune in person, proclaim Macnamara 
Mild, amiable, cautious, as any in the Navy 
And Mr. Garrow rises, to state that if need be. 

To assert the even temper and peace of his client. 
He would call half the Captains in the British 
Navy. 

Now we are shut from the duel that Honour 
Must fight with the Law ; no eye can perceive 
The fields wherein hundreds of shadowy combats 
Must decide between a ghost and a living idolon — 
A ghost with his army of the terrors of bloodshed, 
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A half-ghost with the grand fleet of names that like 
sunrise 

Have dazzled the race with their march on the 
ocean. 

Twenty minutes. How say you? 

Not guilty. 

Then from his chair with his surgeon the Captain 
Walks home to his dog, his friends’ acclamations 
Supplying some colour to the pale looks he had, 
Less pale than Montgomery’s ; and Honour rides on. 


1 1 6 . NOVEMBER 

The lonely season in lonely lands, when fled 
Are half the birds, and mists lie low, and the sun 
Is rarely seen, nor strayeth far from his bed ; 

The short days pass unwelcomed one by one. 

Out by the ricks the mantled engine stands 
Crestfallen, deserted, — ^for now all hands 
Are told to the plough, — and ere it is dawn appear 
The teams following and crossing far and near. 

As hour by hour they broaden the brown bands 
Of the striped fields; and behind them firk and 
prance 

The heavy rooks, and daws grey-pated dance: 

As awhile, surmounting a crest, in sharp outline 
(A miniature of toil, a gem’s design,) 

They are pictured, horses and men, or now near by 
Above the lane they shout lifting the share. 

By the trim hedgerow bloom’d with purple air; 
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Where, under the thorns, dead leaves in huddle lie 
Packed by the gales of Autumn, and in and out 
The small wrens glide 
With a happy note of cheer. 

And yellow amorets flutter above and about. 

Gay, familiar in fear. 

And now, if the night shall be cold, across the sky 
Linnets and twites, in small flocks helter-skelter, 

All the afternoon to the gardens fly. 

From thistle-pastures hurrying to gain the shelter 
Of American rhododendron or cherry-laurel : 

And here and there, near chilly setting of sun. 

In an isolated tree a congregation 
Of starlings chatter and chide. 

Thickset as summer leaves, in garrulous quarrel : 
Suddenly they hush as one, — 

The tree top springs, — 

And off, with a whirr of wings. 

They fly by the score 

To the holly-thicket, and there with myriads more 
Dispute for the roosts ; and from the unseen nation 
A babel of tongues, like running water unceasing, 
Makes live the wood, the flocking cries increasing. 
Wrangling discordantly, incessantly. 

While falls the night on them self-occupied ; 

The long dark night, that lengthens slow. 

Deepening with Winter to starve grass and tree. 
And soon to bury in snow 

The Earth, that, sleeping ’neath her frozen stole. 
Shall dream a dream crept from the sunless pole 
Of how her end shall be. 
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1 1 7 - the pylons 

The secret of these hills was stone, and cottages 
Of that stone made, 

And crumbling roads 

That turned on sudden hidden villages. 

Now over these small hills they have built the 
concrete 

That trails black wire : 

Pylons, those pillars 

Bare like nude, giant girls that have no secret. 

The valley with its gilt and evening look 
And the green chestnut 
Of customary root 

Are mocked dry like the parched bed of a brook. 

But far above and far as sight endures 
Like whips of anger 
With lightning’s danger 

There runs the quick perspective of the future. 

This dwarfs our emerald country by its trek 
So tail with prophecy ; 

Dreaming of cities 

Where often clouds shall lean their swan-white 
neck. 


ii8. 

The scly wydow, and hir dough tres tuo, 
Herden these hennys crie and maken wo, 
And out at dores starte thay anoon, 
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And sawen the fox toward the grove goon, 

And bar upon his bak the cok away ; 

They criden, ‘ Out ! harrow and wayleway ! 

Ha, ha, the fox ! ’ and after him thay ranne. 

And eek with staves many another manne ; 

Ran Golle our dogge, and Talbot, and Garlond, 
And Malkyn, with a distaf in hir hond ; 

Ran cow and calf, and eek the verray hogges 
Sore fered were for berkyng of dogges. 

And schowtyng of the men and wymmen eke, 

Thay ronne that thay thought her herte breke. 
Thay yelleden as feendes doon in helle ; 

The dokes criden as men wold hem quelle; 

The gees for fere flowen over the trees ; 

Out of the hyves cam the swarm of bees ; 

So hidous was the noyse, a benedicite ! 

Gertes he Jakke Straw, and his meyn6, 

Ne maden schoutes never half so schrille. 

Whan that thay wolden eny Flemyng kille. 

As thilke day was maad upon the fox. 

Of bras thay broughten homes and of box, 

Of horn and boon, in which thay blew and powpede, 
And therwithal thay schryked and thay howpede ; 

It semed tho as that heven schulde falle. 

119. 

The silver swan, who living had no note 

When death approached unlocked her silent throat ; 

Leaning her breast against the reedy shore. 

Thus sung her first and last, and sung no more : 
Farewell, all joys; O death, come close mine eyes; 
More geese than swans now live, more fools than wise. 
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120. DEATH OF CHARLES II 

The Sons of Art all med’cines try’d, 

And every noble remedy applied, 

With emulation each essay’d 

His utmost skill, nay more they pray’d : 

Never was losing game with better conduct plaid. 
Death never won a stake with greater toyl. 

Nor e’re was Fate so near a foil: 

But, like a fortress on a Rock 
Th’ impregnable Disease their vain attempts did 
mock; 

They min’d it near, they batter’d from afar 
With all the cannon of the Med’cinal War; 

No gentle means could be essay’d, 

’Twas beyond parly when the siege was laid : 

The extreamest ways they first ordain. 

Prescribing such intolerable pain 
As none but Ca:sar could sustain; 

Undaunted Caesar underwent 

The malice of their Art, nor bent 

Beneath what c’re their pious rigour cou’d invent. 

In five such days he suffer’d more 

Than any suffer’d in his reign before ; 

More, infinitely more than he 
Against the worst of rebels cou’d decree, 

A Tray tor, or twice pardon’d Enemy. 

Now Art was tir’d without success. 

No Racks could make the stubborn malady confess. 

The vain Insurancers of life, 

And He who most perform’d and promis’d less. 
Even Short himself forsook the unequal strife. 
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Death and despair were in their looks, 

No longer they consult their memories or books ; 
Like helpless firiends, who view from shoar 
The labouring Ship and hear the tempest roar, 
So stood they with their arms across ; 

Not to assist; but to deplore 
Th’ inevitable loss. 


I2I. MAD SONG 

The wild winds weep. 

And the night is a-cold ; 

Come hither. Sleep, 

And my griefs enfold ! 

But lo ! the morning peeps 
Over the eastern steeps, 

And the rustling birds of dawn 
The earth do scorn. 

Lo ! to the vault 
Of pavM heaven, 

With sorrow fraught 
My notes are driven : 

They strike the ear of Night, 

Make weep the eyes of Day; 
They make mad the roaring winds. 
And with tempests play. 

Like a fiend in a cloud. 

With howling woe 
After night I do crowd. 

And with night will go ; 
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I turn my back to the east 
From whence comforts have increased ; 
For light doth seize my brain 
With frantic pain. 


122 . 

Then Flattery fetched forth florins unnumbered, 
Bidding Guile to go giving much gold all about, 
Notably to notaries, none should be missed. 

And to fee False- witness with florins at will; 

“He’ll be master of Meed, and will make her 
assent ! ” 

When given was the gold, full great was the 
thanking 

Of False and of Flattery, for their fair gifts; 

Soon came they to comfort from care Sir False, 

And said, “ Sir, for certain, now cease wiU we never, 
Till Meed be thy wife, through the wits of us all. 

We have mastered Meed with our merry speech ; 
She has granted to go, with a right good will, 

To London, to know if the law will allow 
The judges to join you in joy everlasting.” 

Then fain was Sir False, and Flattery blithe; 

And summoned all sage men from shires around. 
And bade them be bound, both beggars and others, 
To wend soon to Westminster, to witness this deed. 

They hunted for horses, to hasten the journey, 
And Flattery fetched forth some foals of the best. 
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Meed sat on a sheriff, new shod for the nonce. 

False rode an assize-man, that softly trotted, 

And Flattery a flatterer, finely attired. 

Then had notaries none, annoyed were they all 
That Civil-law and Simony should follow on foot; 
But Simony swore, and Civil-law also, 

Thatsumners should be saddled, to serve them at need. 
And provisors apparelled as palfreys also ; 

Sir Simony himself was to sit on their backs. 

“Ye deans and ye subdeans, now draw you 
together. 

Archdeacons, officials, and registrars all. 

Be saddled with silver, our sins to allow. 

Adultery, divorces, and doubling of debts. 

And payments for bishops that visit abroad. 

The Paulines’ people, for plaints in consistory, 

Shall serve here myself, who am Civil-law named. 
Cart-saddle the commissary, our cart shall he draw. 
And lewd men shall fee us for lewdnesses winked at. 
Give Liar a long cart, to lead all the others, 

Such as friars and false men, that run all afoot.” 

Thus False and Sir Flattery fared on their way, 
With Meed in the midst, and all these men after. 
Time fails me to tell of the tail that did follow. 

All manner of men that on earth’s mould live ; 

But Guile was foregoer, and guided them all. 

Soothness perceived them, and said but a little, 
But pricked well his palfrey, and passed all the rout. 
And came to the king’s court, and told it to 
Conscience, 

And Conscience to the king recounted it after. 
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“Now by Christ,” quoth the king, “if I could but 
catch 

False or Sir Flattery, or any of their fellows, 

I’d wreak me on those wretches, that wrought have- 
so ill. 

And hang in a halter each hound that abets them ! 
Not a bairn or a brother should bail out the least, 
But the sentence of law should be served upon all ! ” 

He commanded a constable, that came at his call,. 
“Go, attach me those tyrants, I tell thee for sooth, 
And fast fetter False, never free him for bribes; 

Let Guile be beheaded, nor go a foot further. 

If you light upon Liar, ne’er let him escape. 

But put him in the pillory, in spite of his prayers ; 
And bring Meed to me, in spite of them all.” 

Dread stood at the door, and this doom heard. 
How the king had commanded constables and 
sergeants 

To fetter Sir False, and to bind all his fellows. 

Then went Dread away, and gave warning to False, 
Bade him flee for fear, and his fellows go with him. 

Then False in his fear fled fast to the friars ; 

And Guile too was going, aghast for his life, 

But met with some merchants, who made him abide. 
Shut him in their shops, to show forth their ware. 
And apparelled him as a ’prentice, the people to 
serve. 

Then lightly did Liar go leaping away. 

Lurking through lanes, and belaboured by many; 
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He was nowhere welcome for his wily tales, 

But everywhere hooted, and hustled to flee. 

Till pardoners had pity, and pulled him indoors. 
Washed him and wiped him, and wound him in 
raiment. 

And sent him with seals on Sundays to churches. 
Giving pardons for pence, by pounds at a time. 
Then leeches had envy, and letters they sent him 
To dress as a doctor, and dwell with them ever. 

The grocers besought him to sell men their spices. 
And tout for their trade ; their terms well he knew. 
But minstrels and messengers met with him once. 
And withheld him a half-year, and eleven days. 
Friars with fair speech fetched him at last. 

And coped him as a friar, lest comers should know 
him; 

He has leave to go loose, as oft as he liketh. 

And hie when he will to their house as his home. 

All fled they for fear, and had flown into holes ; 
Save Meed the maid, not a man durst abide. 


123. 

Then sang Deborah and Barak the son of Abinoam 
on that day, saying. 

Praise ye the Lord for the avenging of Israel, when 
the people willingly offered themselves. 

Hear, O ye kings ; give ear, O ye princes ; I, even 
I, will sing unto the Lord ; I will sing praise to the 
Lord God of Israel. 
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Lord, when thou wentest out of Seir, when thou 
marchedst out of the field of Edom, the earth 
trembled, and the heavens dropped, the clouds also 
dropped water. 

The mountains melted from before the Lord, even 
that Sinai from before the Lord God of Israel. 

In the days of Shamgar the son of Anath, in the 
days of Jael, the highways were unoccupied, and the 
travellers walked through byways. 

The inhabitants of the villages ceased, they ceased 
in Israel, until that I Deborah arose, that I arose a 
mother in Israel. 

They chose new gods ; then was war in the gates ; 
was there a shield or spear seen among forty 
thousand in Israel? 

My heart is toward the governors of Israel, that 
offered themselves willingly among the people. 
Bless ye the Lord. 

Speak, ye that ride on white asses, ye that sit in 
judgment, and walk by the way. 

They that are delivered from the noise of archers in 
the places of drawing water, there shall they re- 
hearse the righteous acts of the Lord, even the 
righteous acts toward the inhabitants of his villages 
in Israel : then shall the people of the Lord go down 
to the gates. 

Awake, awake, Deborah: awake, awake, utter a 
song: arise, Barak, and lead thy captivity captive, 
thou son of Abinoam. 

Then he made him that remaineth have dominion 
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over the nobles among the people : the Lord made 
me have dominion over the mighty. 

Out of Ephraim was there a root of them against 
Amalek; after thee, Benjamin, among thy people; 
out of Machir came down governors, and out of 
Zebulun they that handle the pen of the writer. 

And the princes of Issachar were with Deborah ; 
even Issachar, and also Barak : he was sent on foot 
into the valley. For the divisions of Reuben there 
were great thoughts of heart. 

Why abodest thou among the sheepfolds, to hear 
the bleatings of the flocks? For the divisions of 
Reuben there were great searchings of heart. 

Gilead abode beyond Jordan : and why did Dan 
remain in ships? Asher continued on the sea shore, 
and abode in his breaches. 

Zebulun and Napthali were a people that jeo- 
parded their lives unto the death in the high places 
of the field. 

The kings came and fought, then fought the kings 
of Canaan in Taanach by the waters of Megiddo; 
they took no gain of money. 

They fought from heaven; the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera. 

The river of Kishon swept them away, that ancient 
river, the river Kishon. O my soul, thou hast 
trodden down strength. 

Then were the horsehoofs broken by the means of 
the pransings, the pransings of their mighty ones. 

Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, curse 
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ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof; because they 
came not to the help of the Lord, to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty. 

Blessed above women shall Jael the wife of Heber 
the Kenite be, blessed shall she be above women in 
the tent. 

He asked water, and she gave him milk; she 
brought forth butter in a lordly dish. 

She put her hand to the nail, and her right hand to 
the workman’s hammer; and with the hammer she 
smote Sisera, she smote off his head, when she had 
pierced and stricken through his temples. 

At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay down ; at her 
feet he bowed, he fell: where he bowed, there he 
fell down dead. 

The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, and 
cried through the lattice, Why is his chariot so long 
in coming? why tarry the wheels of his chariots? 

Her wise ladies answered her, yea, she returned 
answer to herself. 

Have they not sped? have they not divided the 
prey; to every man a damsel or two; to Sisera a 
prey of divers colours, a prey of divers colours of 
needlework, of divers colours of needlework on both 
sides, meet for the necks of them that take the spoil? 

So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord: but let 
them that love him be as the sun when he goeth forth 
in his might. 
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124- the wife of USHER’S WELL 

There lived a wife at Usher’s Well, 

And a wealthy wife was she ; 

She had three stout and stalwart sons, 
And sent them o*er the sea. 

They hadna been a week from her, 

A week but barely ane. 

When word came to the carline ^ wife. 
That her three sons were gane. 

They hadna been a week from her, 

A week but barely three, 

When word came to the carline wife. 
That her sons she’d never see. 

“I wish the wind may never cease. 

Nor fishes in the flood. 

Till my three sons come hame to me. 

In earthly flesh and blood !” 

It fell about the Martinmas, 

When nights are lang and mirk. 

The carline wife’s three sons came hame. 
And their hats were o’ the birk. 

It neither grew in syke ® nor ditch. 

Nor yet in ony sheugh ® ; 

But at the gates o’ Paradise, 

That birk grew fair eneugh. 

^ old. ® stream. » trench. 
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“Blow up the fire, my maidens ! 

Bring water from the well I 

For a’ my house shall feast this night. 
Since my three sons are well.*’ 

And she has made to them a bed. 

She’s made it large and wide ; 

And she’s ta’en her mantle her about. 

Sat down at the bedside. 

Up then crew the red red cock. 

And up and crew the gray; 

The eldest to the youngest said, 

“’Tis time we were away.” 

The cock he hadna craw’d but once. 

And clapp’d his wings at a’. 

When the yoxmgest to the eldest said, 
“Brother, we must awa. 

“The cock doth craw, the day doth daw. 
The channerin’ worm doth chide; 

Gin we be mist out o’ our place, 

A sair pain we maun bide. 

“Fare ye weel, my mother dear! 
Fareweel to barn and byre ! 

And fare ye weel, the bonny lass. 

That kindles my mother’s fire.” 
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125 - 

There’s a certain slant of light. 

On winter afternoons. 

That oppresses, like the weight 
Of cathedral tunes. 

Heavenly hurt it gives us ; 

We can find no scar. 

But internal difference 
Where the meanings are. 

None may teach it anything, 

*T is the seal, despair, — 

An imperial affliction 
Sent us of the air. 

When it comes, the landscape listens. 
Shadows hold their breath; 

When it goes, *tis like the distance 
On the look of death. 


126. ON MONSIEUR COUi^ 

This very remarkable man 
Commends a most practical plan; 

You can do what you want 
If you don’t think you can’t. 

So don’t think you can’t think you can. 
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12 7- ODE TO TOBACCO 

Thou who, when fears attack, 
Bidst them avaunt, and Black 
Care, at the horseman’s back 
Perching, unseatest; 

Sweet, when the morn is gray ; 
Sweet, when they’ve cleared away 
Lunch ; and at close of day 
Possibly sweetest: 

I have a liking old 

For thee, though manifold 

Stories, I know, are told. 

Not to thy credit ; 

How one (or two at most) 

Drops make a cat a ghost — 
Useless, except to roast — 

Doctors have said it : 

How they who use fusees 
All grow by slow degrees 
Brainless as chimpanzees, 

Meagre as lizards : 

Go mad, and beat their wives ; 
Plunge (after shocking lives) 
Razors and carving knives 
Into their gizzards. 

Confound such knavish tricks ! 
Yet know I five or six 
Smokers who freely mix 

Still with their neighbours; 
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Jones — (who, I’m glad to say, 
Asked leave of Mrs. J.) — 

Daily absorbs a clay 
After his labours. 

Cats may have had their goose 
Cooked by tobacco-juice ; 

Still why deny its use 
Thoughtfully taken? 

We’re not as tabbies are : 
Smith, take a fresh cigar ! 
Jones, the tobacco-jar ! 

Here’s to thee. Bacon 1 


128. 

Tired with all these, for restful death I cry, — 

As, to behold desert a beggar born, 

And needy nothing trimm’d in jollity, 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn. 

And gilded honour shamefriUy misplaced. 

And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 

And right perfection wrongfully disgraced. 

And strength by limping sway disabled. 

And art made tongue-tied by authority. 

And folly, doctor-like, controlling skill, 

And simple truth miscall’d simplicity, 

And captive good attending captain ill : 

Tired with all these, from these would I be gone. 
Save that, to die, I leave my love alone. 
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129 - the divine image 

To Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love, 
All pray in their distress. 

And to these virtues of delight 
Return their thankfulness. 

For Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love, 

Is God, our Father dear j 
And Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love, 
Is man. His child and care. 

For Mercy has a human heart; 

Pity, a human face ; 

And Love, the human form divine : 
And Peace, the human dress. 

Then every man, of every clime. 
That prays in his distress. 

Prays to the human form divine : 
Love, Mercy, Pity, Peace. 

And all must love the human form. 
In heathen, Turk, or Jew. 

Where Mercy, Love, and Pity dwell. 
There God is dwelling too. 


130. 

To-night the winds begin to rise 

And roar from yonder dropping day 
The last red leaf is whirl’d away. 
The rooks are blown about the skies ; 
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The forest crack’d, the waters curl’d, 
The cattle huddled on the lea; 

And wildly dash’d on tower and tree 
The sunbeam strikes along the world : 

And but for fancies, which aver 
That all thy motions gently pass 
Athwart a plane of molten glass, 

I scarce could brook the strain and stir 

That makes the barren branches loud ; 
And but for fear it is not so, 

The wild unrest that lives in woe 
Would dote and pore on yonder cloud 

That rises upward always higher, 

And onward drags a labouring breast. 
And topples round the dreary west, 

A looming bastion fringed with fire. 


131. 

Towards me did runne 

A thing more strange, than on Niles slime, the Sunne 
E’r bred ; or all which into Noahs Arke came ; 

A thing, which would have pos’d Adam to name; 
Stranger then seaven Antiquaries studies; 

Than Afiicks monsters, Guianaes rarities. 

Stranger than strangers ; One, who for a Dane, 

In the Danes Massacre had sure beene slaine. 

If he had liv’d then ; And without helpe dies. 

When next the Prentises ’gainst Strangers rise. 
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One, whom the watch at noone lets scarce goe by. 
One, to whom, the examining Justice sure would cry, 
Sir, by your priesthood tell me what you are. 

His cloths were strange, though coarse ; and black, 
though bare ; 

Sleeveless his jerkin was, and it had beene 
Velvet, but ’twas now (so much ground was scene) 
Become TufftafiFatie ; and our children shall 
See it plaine Rashe awhile, then nought at all. 

This thing hath travail’d, and saith, speakes all 
tongues 

And only knoweth what to all states belongs. 

Made of th’ Accents, and best phrase of all these 
He speakes one language. If strange meats displease. 
Art can deceive, or hunger force my tast, 

But Pedants moteley tongue, souldiers bumbast, 
Mountebankes drug-tongue, nor the termes of law 
Are strong enough preparatives, to draw 
Me to beare this : yet I must be content 
With his tongue, in his tongue, call’d complement. 


132. ASLEEP 

Under his helmet, up against his pack. 

After the many days of work and waking, 

Sleep took him by the brow and laid him back. 

And in the happy no-time of his sleeping, 

Death took him by the heart. There was a quaking 

Of the aborted life within him leaping 

Then chest and sleepy arms once more fell slack. 
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And soon the slow, stray blood came creeping 
From the intrusive lead, like ants on track. 

3jc 3j€ Sjc 3|fi 

Whether his deeper sleep lie shaded by the shaking 
Of great wings, and the thoughts th.at hung the 
stars, 

High-pillowed on calm pillows of God’s making 
Above these clouds, these rains, these sleets of lead. 
And these winds’ scimitars ; 

— Or whether yet his thin and sodden head 
Confuses more and more with the low mould, 

His hair being one with the grey grass 

Of finished fields and wire-scrags rusty old 

Who knows? Who hopes? Who troubles? Let it 
pass ! 

He sleeps. He sleeps less tremulous, less cold. 

Than we who wake, and waking, say Alas ! 
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Wake all the dead ! what ho ! what ho ! 

How soundly they sleep whose pillows lie low? 
They mind not poor lovers who walk above 
On the decks of the world in storms of love. 

No whisper now nor glance shall pass 
Through thickets or through panes of glass ; 

For our windows and doors are shut and barred. 
Lie close in the church, and in the churchyard. 

In every grave, make room, make room ! 

The world’s at an end, and we come, we come. 
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34. the new timon, and the poets 

We know him, out of Shakspeare’s art, 

And those fine curses which he spoke ; 

The old Timon, with his noble heart. 

That, strongly loathing, greatly broke. 

So died the Old : here comes the New. 
Regard him : a familiar face : 

I thought we knew him : What, it’s you, 

The padded man — that wears the stays — 

Who kill’d the girls and thrill’d the boys. 

With dandy pathos when you wrote, 

A Lion, you, that made a noise. 

And shook a mane en papillotes. 

And once you tried the Muses too ; 

You fail’d. Sir: therefore now you turn. 

You fall on those who are to you. 

As Captain is to Subaltern. 

But men of long-enduring hopes, 

And careless what this hour may bring. 

Can pardon little would-be Popes 

And Brummels, when they try to sting. 

An artist. Sir, should rest in Art, 

And waive a little of his claim ; 

To have the deep Poetic heart 
Is more than all poetic fame. 
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But you. Sir, you are hard to please ; 

You never look but half content : 

Nor like a gentleman at ease. 

With moral breadth of temperament. 

And what with spites and what with fears. 
You cannot let a body be : 

It’s always ringing in your ears, 

‘They call this man as good as me’ 

What profits now to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt — 

A dapper boot — a little hand — 

If half the little soul is dirt? 

Tou talk of tinsel ! why we see 
The old mark of rouge upon your cheeks. 
Tou prate of Nature ! you are he 
That spilt his life about the cliques. 

A Timon you ! Nay, nay, for shame : 

It looks too arrogant a jest — 

The fierce old man — to take his name, 

You bandbox. Off, and let him rest. 
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Weep, O mine eyes, and cease not ; 

Your spring-tides, out alas, methinks increase not. 

O when, O when begin you 
To swell so high that I may drown me in you? 
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136. 

Weland, the resolute warrior, had knowledge of 
exile; he suffered hardships; sorrow and longing 
he had for companions, wintry cold exile. Often 
he found woes after Nithad put compulsion upon 
him, supple bonds of sinew upon a more excellent 
man. 

That passed away, so may this. 


137. CONFERENCE IN HELL 

"Well have ye judged, well ended long debate. 
Synod of gods, and like to what ye are. 

Great things resolved ; which from the lowest deep 
Will once more lift us up, in spite of Fate, 

Nearer our ancient Seat; perhaps in view 
Of those bright confines, whence with neighbouring 
arms 

And opportune excursion, we may chance 
Re-enter Heaven ; or else in some mild zone 
Dwell not unvisited of Heaven’s fair light, 

Secure, and at the brightening Orient beam 
Purge off this gloom ; the soft delicious air, 

To heal the scar of these corrosive fires, 

Shall breathe her balm. But first whom shall we 
send 

In search of this new world, whom shall we find 
Sufficient? who shall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark unbottomed infinite abyss, 

And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way, or spread his aery flight 
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upborne with indefatigable wings 

Over the vast abrupt, ere he arrive 

The happy isle ; what strength, what art can then 

Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe 

Through the strict senteries and stations thick 

Of angels watching round? Here he had need 

All circumspection, and we now no less 

Choice in our suffrage ; for on whom we send. 

The weight of all and our last hope relies.” 

This said, he sat; and expectation held 
His look suspense, awaiting who appeared 
To second, or oppose, or undertake 
The perilous attempt ; but all sat mute. 

Pondering the danger with deep thoughts; and 
each 

In others countenance read his own dismay 
Astonished : none among the choice and prime 
Of those Heaven-warring champions could be 
found 

So hardy as to proffer or accept, 

Alone the dreadful voyage ; till, at last 
Satan, whom now transcendent glory raised 
Above his fellows, with monarchal pride. 

Conscious of highest worth, unmoved thus spake. 

“O Progeny of Heaven, Empyreal Thrones, 

With reason hath deep silence and demur 
Seized us, though undismayed : long is the way 
And hard, that out of Hell leads up to Light ; 

Our prison strong, this huge convex of fire. 
Outrageous to devour, immures us round 
Ninefold, and gates of burning adamant 
Barred over us prohibit all egress. 
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These passed, if any pass, the void profound 
Of unessential Night receives him next 
Wide gaping, and with utter loss of being 
Threatens him, plunged in that abortive gulf. 

If thence he ’scape into whatever world. 

Or unknown region, what remains him less 
Than unknown dangers and as hard escape. 

But I should ill become this throne, O Peers, 

And this imperial sovereignty, adorned 
With splendour, armed with power, if aught 
proposed 

And judged of public moment, in the shape 
Of difficulty or danger could deter 
Me from attempting. Wherefore do I assume 
These royalties, and not refuse to reign, 

Refusing to accept as great a share 
Of hazard as of honour, due alike 
To him who reigns, and so much to him due 
Of hazard more, as he above the rest 
High honoured sits? Go therefore mighty Powers, 
Terror of Heaven, though fallen ; intend at home. 
While here shall be our home, what best may 
ease 

The present misery, and render Hell 
More tolerable ; if there be cure or charm 
To respite or deceive, or slack the pain 
Of this ill mansion : intermit no watch 
Against a wakeful Foe, while I abroad 
Through all the coasts of dark destruction seek 
Deliverance for us all : this enterprise 
None shall partake with me.” Thus saying rose 
The monarch, and prevented all reply, 
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Prudent lest from his resolution raised 
Others among the chief might offer now 
(Certain to be refused) what erst they feared ; 

And so refused might in opinion stand 
His rivals, winning cheap the high repute 
Which he through hazard huge must earn. But 
they 

Dreaded not more the adventure than his voice 
Forbidding; and at once with him they rose; 

Their rising all at once was as the sound 
Of thunder heard remote. Towards him they bend 
With awful reverence prone ; and as a God 
Extol him equal to the highest in Heaven ; 

Nor failed they to express how much they praised, 
That for the general safety he despised 
His own ; for neither do the Spirits damned 
Lose all their virtue ; lest bad men should boast 
Their specious deeds on earth, which glory excites. 
Or close ambition varnished o’er with zeal. 

Thus they their doubtful consultations dark 
Ended rejoicing in their matchless Chief. 


138. THE MOTOR BUS 

What is this that roareth thus? 
Can it be a Motor Bus ? 

Yes, the smell and hideous hum 
Indicat Motorem Bum ! 

Implet in the Corn and High 
Terror me Motoris Bi : 

Bo Motori clamitabo 
Ne Motore caedar a Bo — 
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Dative be or Ablative 
So thou only let us live : 
Whither shall thy victims flee? 
Spare us, spare us, Motor Be ! 
Thus I sang; and still anigh 
Came in hordes Motores Bi, 

Et complebat omne forum 
Copia Motorum Borum. 

How shall wretches live like us 
Cincti Bis Motoribus? 

* 

Domine, defende nos 
Contra hos Motores Bos ! 
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What slender Youth bedew’d with liquid odours 
Courts thee on Roses in some pleasant Cave, 

Pyrrha for whom bind’st thou 
In wreaths thy golden Hair, 

Plain in thy neatness? O how oft shall he 
On Faith and changed Gods complain : and Seas 
Rough with black winds and storms 
Unwonted shall admire: 

Who now enjoys thee credulous, all Gold, 

Who always vacant, always amiable 
Hopes thee, of flattering gales 
Unmindful. Hapless they 
To whom thou untried seem’st fair. Me in my 
vow’d 

Picture the sacred wall declares t’ have hung 
My dank and dropping weeds 
To the stern God of Sea. 



140. 

I 

1 

What’s become of Waring 
Since he gave us all the slip. 

Chose land-travel or seafaring. 

Boots and chest or staff and scrip. 

Rather than pace up and down 
Any longer London town? 

2 

Who’d have guessed it from his lip 
Or his brow’s accustomed bearing. 

On the night he thus took ship 
Or started landward? — ^little caring 
For us, it seems, who supped together 
(Friends of his too, I remember) 

Amd walked home thro’ the merry weather. 
The snowiest in all December. 

I left his arm that night myself 

For what’s-his-name’s, the new prose-poet 

Who wrote the book there, on the shelf — 

How, forsooth, was I to know it 

If Waring meant to glide away 

Like a ghost at break of day? 

Never looked he half so gay ! 

6 

Ichabod, Ichabod, 

The glory is departed ! 

Travels Waring East away? 
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Who, of knowledge, by hearsay. 

Reports a man upstarted 
Somewhere as a god, 

Hordes grown European-hearted, 

Millions of the wild made tame 
On a sudden at his fame? 

In Vishnu-land what Avatar? 

Or who in Moscow, toward the Czar, 

With the demurest of footfalls 
Over the Kremlin’s pavement bright 
With serpentine and syenite. 

Steps, with five other Generals 
That simultaneously take snuff, 

For each to have pretext enough 
And kerchiefwise unfold his sash 
Which, softness’ self, is yet the stuff 
To hold fast where a steel chain snaps. 

And leave the grand white neck no gash? 
Waring in Moscow, to those rough 
Cold northern natures born perhaps, 

Like the lambwhite maiden dear 
From the circle of mute kings 
Unable to repress the tear, 

Each as his sceptre down he flings. 

To Dian’s fane at Taurica, 

Where now a captive priestess, she alway 
Mingles her tender grave Hellenic speech 
With theirs, tuned to the hailstone-beaten beach 
As pours some pigeon, from the myrrhy lands 
Rapt by the whirlblast to fierce Scythian strands 
Where breed the swallows, her melodious cry 
Amid their barbarous twitter ! 
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In Russia? Never ! Spain were fitter ! 

Ay, most likely ’tis in Spain 

That we and Waring meet again 

Now, while he turns down that cool narrow lane 

Into the blackness, out of grave Madrid 

All fire and shine, abrupt as when there’s slid 

Its stiff gold blazing pall 

From some black coffin-lid. 

Or, best of all, 

I love to think 

The leaving us was just a feint ; 

Back here to London did he slink. 

And now works on without a wink 
Of sleep, and we are on the brink 
Of something great in fresco-paint ; 

Some garret’s ceiling, walls and floor, 

Up and down and o’er and o’er 
He splashes, as none splashed before 
Since great Caldara Polidore. 

Or Music means this land of ours 
Some favour yet, to pity won 
By Purcell from his Rosy Bowers, — 

“ Give me my so-long promised son, 

“Let Waring end what I begun !” 

Then down he creeps and out he steals 
Only when the night conceals 
His face ; in Kent ’tis cherry-time. 

Or hops are picking : or at prime 
Of March he wanders as, too happy. 

Years ago when he was young. 
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3 ? 


II 

I 

“When I last saw Waring . . . 
(How all turned to him who spoke ! 
You saw Waring? Truth or joke? 
In land- travel or sea-faring?) 


2 

“We were sailing by Triest 
“Where a day or two we harboured; 

“A sunset was in the West, 

“When, looking over the vessel’s side, 
“One of our company espied 
“A sudden speck to larboard. 

“And as a sea-duck flies and swims 
“At once, so came the light craft up, 
“With its sole lateen sail that trims 
“And turns (the water round its rims 
“Dancing, as round a sinking cup) 

“And by us like a fish it curled, 

“And drew itself up close beside, 

“Its great sail on the instant furled, 
“And o’er its thwarts a shrill voice cried, 
“ (A neck as bronzed as a Lascar’s) 

“ ‘Buy wine of us, you English Brig? 
“‘Or fruit, tobacco and cigars? 

“ ‘A pilot for you to Triest? 

“ ‘Without one, look you ne’er so big, 
“‘They’ll never let you up the bay! 
“‘We natives should know best.’ 

“ I turned, and ‘just those fellows’ way,* 
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“Our captain said, ‘The ’long-shore thieves 
“‘Are laughing at us in their sleeves.’ 

3 

“In truth, the boy leaned laughing back; 
“And one, half-hidden by his side 
“Under the furled sail, soon I spied, 

“With great grass hat and kerchief black, 
“Who looked up with his kingly throat, 
“Said somewhat, while the other shook 
“His hair back from his eyes to look 
“ Their longest at us ; then the boat, 

“ I know not how, turned sharply round, 
“Laying her whole side on the sea 
“ As a leaping fish does ; from the lee 
“ Into the weather, cut somehow 
“Her sparkling path beneath our bow 
“And so went ojff, as with a bound, 

“Into the rosy and golden half 
“O’ the sky, to overtake the sun 
“And reach the shore, like the sea-calf 
“ Its singing cave ; yet I caught one 
“ Glance ere away the boat qtdte passed, 
“And neither time nor toil could mar 
“Those features : so I saw the last 
“Of Waring!” — You? Oh, never star 
Was lost here but it rose afar ! 

Look East, where whole new thousands are ! 
In Vishnu-land what Avatar? 



1 41. L’ENFANT GLACfi 

When Baby’s cries grew hard to bear 
I popped him in the Frigidaire. 

I never would have done so if 
I’d known that he’d be frozen stiff. 

My wife said : “ George, I’m so unhappe I 
Our darling’s now completely frapp6\” 


142. ON BUNGALOID GROWTH 

When England’s multitudes observed with frowns 
That those who came before had spoiled the towns, 
‘This can no longer be endured ! ’ they cried. 

And set to work to spoil the countryside. 


143. FANCY’S KNELL 

When lads were home from labour 
At Abdon under Glee, 

A man would call his neighbour 
And both would send for me. 
And where the light in lances 
Across the mead was laid. 

There to the dances 

I fetched my flute and played. 

Ours were idle pleasures. 

Yet oh, content we were. 

The young to wind the measures, 
The old to heed the air ; 
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And I to lift with playing 

From tree and tower and steep 
The light delaying. 

And flute the sun to sleep. 

The youth toward his fancy 
Would turn his brow of tan. 

And Tom would pair with Nancy 
And Dick step off with Fan; 

The girl would lift her glances 
To his, and both be mute: 

Well went the dances 
At evening to the flute. 

Wenlock Edge was umbered. 

And bright was Abdon Burf, 

And warm between them slumbered 
The smooth green miles of turf; 
Until from grass and clover 
The upshot beam would fade. 
And England over 

Advanced the lofty shade. 

The lofty shade advances, 

I fetch my flute and play : 

Come, lads, and learn the dances 
And praise the tune to-day. 
To-morrow, more’s the pity. 

Away we both must hie. 

To air the ditty. 

And to earth I. 



144- OPPORTUNITY 

When Mrs. Gorm (Aunt Eloise) 

Was stung to death by savage bees. 
Her husband (Prebendary Gorm) 

Put on his veil, and took the swarm. 
He’s publishing a book, next May, 

On “How to Make Bee-keeping Pay.” 
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When the eye of day is shut. 

And the stars deny their beams. 

And about the forest hut 

Blows the roaring wood of dreams. 

From deep clay, from desert rock. 
From the sunk sands of the main, 

Gome not at my door to knock. 
Hearts that loved me not again. 

Sleep, be still, turn to your rest 
In the lands where you are laid ; 

In far lodgings east and west 

Lie down on the beds you made. 

In gross marl, in blowing dust. 

In the drowned ooze of the sea. 

Where you would not, lie you must. 
Lie you must, and not with me. 



146. THE DAY OF JUDGMENT 

When the fierce North-wind with his airy forces 
Rears up the Baltic to a foaming fury; 

And the red lightning with a storm of hail comes 

Rushing amain down; 

How the poor sailors stand amazed and tremble, 
While the hoarse thunder, like a bloody trumpet. 
Roars a loud onset to the gaping waters 

Quick to devour them. 

Such shall the noise be, and the wild disorder 
(If things eternal may be like these earthly). 

Such the dire terror when the great Archangel 

Shakes the creation; 


Tears the strong pillars of the vault of Heaven, 
Breaks up old marble, the repose of princes. 
Sees the graves open, and the bones arising. 

Flames all around them. 


147. AFTERWARDS 

When the Present has latched its postern behind 
my tremulous stay. 

And the May month flaps its glad green leaves 
like wings, 

Delicate-filmed as new-spun silk, will the neighbours 
say, 

“He was a man who used to notice such things”? 
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If it be in the dusk when, like an eyelid’s soundless 
blink, 

The dewfall-hawk comes crossing the shades to 
alight 

Upon the wind-warped upland thorn, a gazer may 
think, 

“To him this must have been a familiar sight.” 

If I pass during some nocturnal blackness, mothy 
and warm. 

When the hedgehog travels furtively over the 
lawn. 

One may say, “He strove that such innocent 
creatures should come to no harm. 

But he could do little for them; and now he is 
gone. ” 

If, when hearing that I have been stilled at last, 
they stand at the door. 

Watching the full-starred heavens that winter 
sees. 

Will this thought rise on those who will meet my 
face no more, 

“He was one who had an eye for such mysteries ” ? 

And will any say when my bell of quittance is heard 
in the gloom, 

And a crossing breeze cuts a pause in its out- 
rolHngs, 

Till they rise again, as they were a new bell’s boom, 

“He hears it not now, but used to notice such 
things?” 



148. NIGHTMARE 

When you’re lying awake with a dismal headache, 
and repose is taboo’d by anxiety, 

I conceive you may use any language you choose to 
indulge in, without impropriety ; 

For your brain is on fire — the bedclothes conspire of 
usual slumber to plunder you : 

First your counterpane goes, and uncovers your toes, 
and your sheet slips demurely from under you; 
Then the blanketing tickles — ^you feel like mixed 
pickles — so terribly sharp is the pricking, 

And you’re hot, and you’re cross, and you tumble 
and toss till there’s nothing ’twixt you and the 
ticking. 

Then the bedclothes all creep to the ground in a heap, 
and you pick ’em all up in a tangle ; 

Next your pillow resigns and politely declines to 
remain at its usual angle ! 

Well, you get some repose in the form of a doze, with 
hot eye-balls and head ever aching. 

But your slumbering teems with such horrible dreams 
that you’d very much better be waking; 

For you dream you are crossing the Channel, and 
tossing about in a steamer from Harwich — 
Which is something between a large bathing machine 
and a very small second-class carriage — 

And you’re giving a treat (penny ice and cold meat) 
to a party of friends and relations — 

They’re a ravenous horde — and they aU come on 
board at Sloane Square and South Kensington 
Stations. 
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And bound on that journey you find your attorney 
(who started that morning from Devon) ; 

He’s a bit undersized, and you don’t feel surprised 
when he tells you he’s only eleven. 

Well, you’re driving hke mad with this singular lad 
(by-the-bye the ship’s now a four-wheeler). 

And you’re playing round games, and he calls you 
bad names when you tell him that “ties pay the 
dealer” ; 

But this you can’t stand, as you throw up your hand, 
and you find you’re as cold as an icicle. 

In your shirt and your socks (the black silk with gold 
clocks), crossing Salisbury Plain on a bicycle: 
And he and the crew are on bicycles too — which 
they’ve somehow or other invested in — 

And he’s telling the tars, all the particu/arj of a com- 
pany he’s interested in — 

It’s a scheme of devices, to get at low prices all goods 
from cough mixtures to cables 
(Which tickled the sailors) by treating retailers, as 
though they were all vegetables — 

You get a good spadesman to plant a small trades- 
man (first take off his boots with a boot- 
tree). 

And his legs will taJce root, and his fingers will shoot, 
and they’ll blossom and bud like a frmt-tree — 
From the greengrocer tree you get grapes and green- 
pea, cauliflower,, pineapple, and cranberries, 
While the pastrycook plant, cherry brandy will grant, 
apple puffs, and three-corners, and Banburys — 
The shares are a penny, and ever so many are taken 
by Rothschild and Baring, 
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And just as a few are allotted to you, you awake with 
a shudder despairing — 

You’re a regular wreck, with a crick in your neck, 
and no wonder you snore, for your head’s on 
the floor, and you’ve needles and pins from 
your soles to your shins, and your flesh is a-creep, 
for your left leg’s asleep, and you’ve cramp in 
your toes, and a fly on your nose, and some fluff 
in your lung, and a feverish tongue, and a thirst 
that’s intense, and a general sense that you 
haven’t been sleeping in clover; 

But the darkness has passed, and it’s daylight at 
last, and the night has been long — ditto ditto 
my song — and thank goodness they’re both of 
them over! 


149. THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND VISITS 
IRELAND 

When westward, like the Sun, you took your way. 
And from benighted Britain bore the Day, 

Blue Triton gave the signal from the Shore, 

The ready nereids heard, and swam before 
To smooth the seas ; a soft Etesian Gale 
But just inspir’d, and gently swell’d the sail ; 
Portunus took his turn, whose ample hand 
Heav’d up the lighten’d keel, and sunk the sand. 
And steer’d the sacred Vessel safe to land. 

The land, if not restrain’d, had met your way, 
Projected out a neck, and jutted to the sea. 
Hibernia, prostrate at yoin: feet, ador’d 
In You the Pledge of her expected Lord ; 
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Due to her Isle ; a venerable name ; 

His father and his grandsire known to Fame ; 
Aw’d by that House, accustom’d to command, 
The sturdy Kerns in due subjection stand. 

Nor hear the reins in any foreign hand. 

At your approach, they crowded to the portj 
And scarcely landed. You create a court: 

As Ormond’s harbinger, to You they run. 

For Venus is the promise of the Sun. 

The waste of civil wars, their towns destroy’d. 
Pales unhonour’d, Geres unemploy’d. 

Were all forgot ; and one triumphant Day 
Wip’d all the tears of three campaigns away. 


150. AN ANCIENT TO ANCIENTS 

Where once we danced, where once we sang, 
Gentlemen, 

The floors are sunken, cobwebs hang. 

And cracks creep ; worms have fed upon 
The doors. Yea, sprightlier times were then 
Than now, with harps and tabrets gone. 
Gentlemen ! 

Where once we rowed, where once we sailed, 
Gentlemen, 

And damsels took the tiller, veiled 
Against too strong a stare (God wot 
Their fancy, then or anywhen !) 

Upon that shore we are clean forgot, 
Gentlemen ! 
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We have lost somewhat, afar and near. 
Gentlemen, 

The thinning of our ranks each year 
Affords a hint we are nigh undone. 

That we shall not be ever again 
The marked of many, loved of one. 
Gentlemen. 

In dance the polka hit our wish. 

Gentlemen, 

The paced quadrille, the spry schottische, 
“Sir Roger.” — ^And in opera spheres 
The “Girl” (the famed “Bohemian”), 

And “Trovatore,” held the ears. 

Gentlemen. 

This season’s paintings do not please. 
Gentlemen, 

Like Etty, Mulready, Maclise ; 

Throbbing romance has waned and wanned 
No wizard wields the witching pen 
Of Bulwer, Scott, Dumas, and Sand, 
Gentlemen. 

The bower we shrined to Tennyson, 
Gentlemen, 

Is roof-wrecked ; damps there drip upon 
Sagged seats, the creeper-nails are rust. 

The spider is sole denizen ; 

Even she who voiced those rhymes is dust. 
Gentlemen ! 
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We who met sunrise sanguine-souled. 
Gentlemen, 

Are wearing weary. We are old ; 

These younger press ; we feel our rout 
Is imminent to Aides’ den, — 

That evening shades are stretching out. 
Gentlemen ! 

And yet, though ours be failing frames. 
Gentlemen, 

So were some others’ history names. 

Who trode their track light-limbed and fast 
As these youth, and not alien 
From enterprise, to their long last. 
Gentlemen. 

Sophocles, Plato, Socrates, 

Gentlemen, 

Pythagoras, Thucydides, 

Herodotus, and Homer, — ^yea, 

Clement, Augustin, Origen, 

Burnt brightlier towards their setting-day. 
Gentlemen. 

And ye, red-lipped and smooth-browed; list. 
Gentlemen ; 

Much is there waits you we have missed ; 
Much lore we leave you worth the knowing, 
Much, much has lain outside our ken : 

Nay, rush not : time serves : we are going. 
Gentlemen. 
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15 1 . JOHNNY, I HARDLY KNEW YE 

While going the road to sweet Athy, 
Hurroo ! Hurroo ! 

While going the road to sweet Athy, 

Hurroo ! Hurroo ! 

While going the road to sweet Athy, 

A stick in my hand and a drop in my eye, 
A doleful damsel I heard cry : — 

“Och, Johnny, I hardly knew ye ! 

With drums and guns, and guns and drums 
The enemy nearly slew ye. 

My darling dear, you look so queer, 
Och, Johnny, I hardly knew yel 

“Where are your eyes that looked so mild? 
Hurroo ! Hurroo ! 

Where are your eyes that looked so mild? 
Hurroo ! Hurroo ! 

Where are your eyes that looked so mild 
When my poor heart you first beguiled? 
Why did you run from me and the child? 

Och, Johnny, I hardly knew ye ! 

With drums, etc. 

“Where are the legs with which you run? 
Hurroo ! Hurroo ! 

Where are the legs with which you run? 
Hurroo ! Hurroo ! 

Where are the legs wdth which you run 
When you went to cany a gun? — 

Indeed your dancing days are done ! 

Och, Johnny, I hardly knew ye ! 

With drums, etc. 
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“ It grieved my heart to see you sail, 

Hurroo ! Hurroo ! 

It grieved my heart to see you sail, 

Hurroo ! Hurroo ! 

It grieved my heart to see you sail 

Though from my heart you took leg bail, — 

Like a cod you’re doubled up head and tail. 
Och, Johnny, I hardly knew ye ! 

With drums, etc. 

“You haven’t an arm and you haven’t a leg, 
Hurroo ! Hurroo ! 

You haven’t an arm and you haven’t a leg, 
Hurroo ! Hurroo ! 

You haven’t an arm and you haven’t a leg. 

You’re an eyeless, noseless, chickenless egg; 

You’ll have to be put in a bowl to beg; 

Och, Johnny, I hardly knew ye ! 

With drums, etc. 

“I’m happy for to see you home, 

Hurroo ! Hurroo ! 

I’m happy for to see you home, 

Hurroo ! Hurroo ! 

I’m happy for to see you home. 

All from the island of Sulloon, 

So low in flesh, so high in bone, 

Och, Johnny, I hardly knew ye ! 

With drums, etc. 

“But sad as it is to see you so, 

Hurroo ! Hurroo ! 

But sad as it is to see you so, 

Hurroo 1 Hurroo ! 
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But sad as it is to see you so. 

And to think of you now as an object of woe. 
Your Peggy’ll still keep ye on as her beau ; 

Och, Johnny, I hardly knew ye ! 

With drums and guns, and guns and drums 
The enemy nearly slew ye. 

My darling dear, you look so queer, 

Och, Johnny, I hardly knew ye ! ” 


152. EVE 

“While I sit at the door. 
Sick to gaze within. 

Mine eye weepeth sore 
For sorrow and sin: 

As a tree my sin stands 
To darken all lands ; 
Death is the fruit it bore. 


“How have Eden bowers grown 
Without Adam to bend them ! 
How have Eden flowers blown. 
Squandering their sweet breath. 
Without me to tend them ! 

The Tree of Life was ours. 

Tree twelvefold-fruited. 

Most lofty tree that flowers. 
Most deeply rooted ; 

I chose the Tree of Death. 
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‘*Hadst thou, but said me nay, 
Adam, my brother, 

I might have pined away; 

I, but none other : 

God might have let thee stay 
Safe in our garden 
By putting me away 
Beyond all pardon. 

“I, Eve, sad mother 
Of all who must live, 

I, not another. 

Plucked bitterest fruit to give 
My friend, husband, lover. 

O wanton eyes nan over; 

Who but I should grieve? — 
Cain hath slain his brother : 

Of all who must die mother. 
Miserable Eve ! 

Xhus she sat weeping. 

Thus Eve our mother. 

Where one lay sleeping 
Slain by his brother. 

Greatest and least 
Each piteous beast 
To hear her voice 
Forgot his joys 
And set aside his feast. 

The mouse paused in his walk 
And dropped his wh eaten stalk; 
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Grave cattle wagged their heads 
In rumination; 

The eagle gave a cry 
From his cloud station : 

Larks on thyme beds 
Forbore to mount or sing; 

Bees drooped upon the wing; 

The raven perched on high 
Forgot his ration; 

The conies in their rock, 

A feeble nation, 

Qjiaked sympathetical ; 

The mocking-bird left off to mock ; 

Huge camels knelt as if 
In deprecation; 

The kind hart’s team were falling ; 
Chattered the wistful stork; 

Dove-voices with a dying fall 
Cooed desolation 
Answering grief by grief. 

Only the serpent in the dust. 

Wriggling and crawling. 

Grinned an evil grin and thrust 
His tongue out with its fork. 
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“Who’s in the next room? — ^who? 

I seemed to see 

Somebody in the dawning passing through. 
Unknown to me.” 

“Nay: you saw nought. He passed invisibly.” 
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“Who’s in the next room? — ^who? 

I seem to hear 

Somebody muttering firm in a language new 
That chills the ear.” 

“No: you catch not his tongue who has entered 
there.” 

“Who’s in the next room? — who? 

I seem to feel 

His breath like a clammy draught, as if it drew 
From the Polar Wheel.” 

“No: none who breathes at all does the door 
conceal.” 

“Who’s in the next room? — ^who? 

A figure wan 

With a message to one in there of something due? 
Shall I know him anon?” 

“Yea he; and he brought such; and you’ll know 
him anon.” 


154. THE POET TO THE PAINTER 

Why, though I seem of a prodigious waist, 

I am not so voluminous and vast. 

But there are lines wherewith I might be embrac’d. 

’Tis true, as my womb swells so my back stoops. 

And the whole lump grows round, deform’d, and 
droops ; 

But yet the Tun at Heidelberg had hoops. 
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You were not tied by any painter’s law 
To square my circle, I confess, but draw 
My superficies : that was all you saw. 

Which if in compass of no art it came 

To be described by a monogram 

With one great blot you had form’d me as I am. 

But whilst you curious were to have it be 
An archetype, for all the world to see, 

You made it a brave piece, but not like me. 

O had I now your manner, mastery, might, 

Your power of handling shadow, air, and spright. 
How I would draw, and take hold and delight ! 

But you are he can paint, I can but write : 

A Poet hath no more but black and white, 

Nor knows he flattering colours, or false light. 

Yet when of Friendship I would draw the face, 

A letter’d mind, and a large heart would place 
To all posterity; I will write Burlase. 


155. THE BELLS OF SHANDON 
With deep affection, 

And recollection, 

I often think of 

Those Shandon bells. 

Whose sounds so wild would. 

In the days of childhood. 

Fling around my cradle 
Their magic spells. 
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On this I ponder 
Where’er I wander. 

And thus grow fonder. 

Sweet Cork, of thee ; 

With thy bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the River Lee. 

I’ve heard bells chiming 
Full many a clime in. 

Tolling sublime in 
Cathedral shrine. 

While at a glib rate 

Brass tongues would vibrate 

But all their music 

Spoke naught like thine ; 
For memory, dwelling 
On each proud swelling 
Of the belfry knelling 
Its bold notes free, 

]Vtade the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the River Lee. 

I’ve heard bells tolling 
Old Adrian’s Alole in. 

There thunder rolling 
From the Vatican, 

And cymbals glorious 
Swinging uproarious 
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In the gorgeous turrets 
Of Notre Dame ; 

But thy sounds were sweeter 
Than the dome of Peter 
Flings o’er the Tiber, 

Pealing solemnly — 

O, the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the River Lee. 

There’s a bell in Moscow, 
While on tower and kiosk O ! 
In Saint Sophia 
The Turkman gets, 

And loud in air 
Calls men to prayer 
From the tapering summits 
Of tall minarets. 

Such empty phantom 
I freely grant them ; 

But there’s an anthem 
More dear to me, — 

’Tis the bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the River Lee. 
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156. STREPHON AND KLAIUS 
Strephon 

Ye Gote-heard Gods, that love the grassie 
mountaines. 

Ye Nymphs that haunt the springs in pleasant vallies, 
Ye Satyrs joy’d with free and quiet forrests, 
Vouchsafe your silent eares to plaining musike, 
Which to my woes give still an earlie morning, 

And drawes the dolor on till wearie evening. 

Klaius 

O Mercuric, foregoer to the evening, 

O heavenly huntresse of the savage mountaines, 

0 lovely starre, entitled of the morning, 

While that my voice doth fill the wofuU vallies, 
Vouchsafe your silent eares to plaining musike, 
Which oft hath Echo tyr’d in secret forrests. 

Strephon 

1 that was once free burgesse of the forrests. 

Where shade from Sunne, and sports I sought at 

evening, 

I that was once esteem’d for pleasant musike. 

Am banisht now among the monstrous mountaines 
Of huge despaire, and foule afflictions vallies, 

Am growne a shrich-owle to my selfe each morning. 

Klaius 

I that was once delighted everie morning, 

Hunting the wild inhabiters of forrests : 

I that was once the musike of these vallies, 

So darkened am, that all my day is evening, 
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Hart broken so, that molehilles seeme high 
mountaines, 

And fill the vales with cries in steed of musike. 

Strephon 

Long since alas, my deadlie swannish musike, 

Hath made it selfe a crier of the morning, 

And hath with wailing strength dim’d highest 
mountaines : 

Long since my thoughts more desert be then 
forrests : 

Long since I see my joyes come to their evening, 
And state throwne downe to overtroden vallies. 

Klaius 

Long since the happie dwellers of these vallies. 

Have pray’d me leave my straunge exclaming 
musike. 

Which troubles their dayes worke, and joyes of 
evening : 

Long since I hate the night, more hate the morning : 
Long since my thoughts chase me like beasts in 
forrests. 

And make me wish my selfe laid under mountaines. 

Strephon 

Me seemes I see the high and statdie mountaines, 
Transforme themselves to low dejected vallies : 

Me seemes I heare in these ill chaunged forrests. 

The Nightingales do learne of Owles their musike : 
Me seems I feele the comfort of the morning, 
Turn’d to the mortall serene of an evening. 
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Klaius 

Me seemes I see a filthy cloudy evening, 

As soone as Sunne begins to clime the mountaines : 
Me seemes I feele a noysome sent, the morning 
When I doo smell the flowers of these vallies : 

Me seemes I heare, when I doo heare sweete musike, 
The dreadfull cries of murdred men in forrests. 

Strephon 

I wish to fire the trees of all those forrests, 

I give the Sunne a last farewell each evening, 

I curse the fidling finders out of musike : 

With envie I doo hate the loftie mountaines ; 

And with dispite despise the humble vallies ; 

I doo detest night, evening, day, and morning. 

Klaius 

Curse to my selfe my praier is, the morning; 

My fire is more then can be made with forrests ; 

My state more base, then are the basest vallies 
I wdsh no evenings more to see, each evening ; 
Shamed I hate my selfe in sight of mountaines. 

And stoppe mine eares, lest I grow mad with 
musike. 

Strephon 

For she whose parts maintainde a perfect musike, 
Whose beautie shin’de more then the blushing 
morning. 

Who much did passe in state the stately mountaines. 
In streightnesse past the Cedars of the forrests. 

Hath cast me wretch into etemall evening, 

By taking her two Sunnes from these darke vallies. 
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Klaius 

For she, to whome compar’d, the Alps are vallies, 
She, whose least word brings from the sphears their 
musike. 

At whose approch the Sunne rose in the evening. 
Who where she went bare in her forhcad morning, 
Is gone, is gone, from these our spoyled forrests. 
Turning to desarts our best pastur’de mountaines. 

Strephon 

These mountaines witnesse shall, so shal these 
vallies. 

These forrests eke, made wretched by our musike, 

Klaius 

Our morning hymne is this, and song at evening. 
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APPENDIX 

KING LEAR 

[Scene : Before a Hovel on a Heath. 

Characters : Lear, Kent, and the Fool.'\ 

Kent. Here is the place, my lord ; good my lord, 
enter : 

The tyranny of the open night ’s too rough 
For nature to endure. [Storm still. 

Lear. Let me alone. 

Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 

Lear. Wilt break my heart? 

Kent. I’d rather break mine own. Good my 
lord, enter. 

Lear. Thou think’st ’tis much that this con- 
tentious storm 

Invades us to the skin : so ’tis to thee ; 

But where the greater malady is fix’d, 

The lesser is scarce felt. Thou ’dst shun a bear; 
But if thy flight lay toward the roaring sea, 

Thou ’dst meet the bear i’ the mouth. When the 
mind’s free 

The body’s delicate : the tempest in my mind 
Doth firom my senses take all feeling else 
Save what beats there. — Filial ingratitude ! 

Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand 
For lifting food to ’t? — ^But I will punish home : — 
No, I will weep no more. — In such a night 
To shut me out ! — Pour on ; I will endure : — 

In such a night as this ! O Regan, Goneril ! 

Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave all, — 



Oj that way madness lies ; let me shun that ; 

No more of that. 

Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 

Lear. Prithee, go in thyself; seek thine own ease : 
This tempest will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more. — But I’ll go in. 

[To the Fool.] In, boy; go first. You houseless 
poverty, — 

Nay, get thee in. I’ll pray, and then I’ll sleep. — 

[Fool goes in. 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are. 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm. 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides. 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? O, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this ! Take physic, pomp ; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel. 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them. 

And show the heavens more just. 

Edgar. [Within.l Fathom and half, fathom and 
half! Poor Tom ! 

\The Fool runs out from the hovel. 
Fool. Gome not in here, nuncle, here ’s a spirit. 
Help me, help me ! 

Kent. Give me thy hand. — Who ’s there? 

Fool. A spirit, a spirit : he says his name ’s poor 
Tom. 

Kent. What art thou that dost grumble there i’ 
the straw? 

Gome forth. 

Enter Edgar disguised as a madman. 

Edgar. Away 1 the foul fiend follows me : — 
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Through the sharp hawthorn blows the cold 
wind. — 

Hum! go to thy cold bed, and warm thee. 

Lear. Didst thou give all to thy two daughters? 
And art thou come to this? 

Edgar. Who gives any thing to poor Tom? whom 
the foul fiend hath led through fire and through 
flame, through ford and whirlpool, o’er bog and 
quagmire; that hath laid knives under his pillow, 
and halters in his pew ; set ratsbane by his porridge ; 
made him proud of heart, to ride on a bay trotting- 
horse over four-inched bridges, to course his own 
shadow for a traitor. — Bless thy five wits! — Tom 
’s a-cold. — O, do de, do de, do de. — Bless thee 
from whirlwinds, star-blasting, and taking! Do 
poor Tom some charity, whom the foul fiend vexes ; 
There could I have him now, — and there, — and there 
again, and there. [Storm continues. 

Lear. What ! have his daughters brought him to 
this pass? — 

Couldst thou save nothing? Didst thou give them 
all? 

Fool. Nay, he reserved a blanket, else we had 
been all shamed. 

Lear. Now, all the plagues that in the pendulous air 
Hang fated o’er men’s faults light on thy daughters ! 

Kent. He hath no daughters, sir. 

Lear. Death, traitor! nothing could have sub- 
du’d nature 

To such a lowness but his unkind daughters. — 

Is it the fashion, that discarded fathers 
Should have thus little mercy on their flesh? 
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Judicious punishment ! ’twas this flesh begot 
Those peKcan daughters. 

Edgar. Pillicock sat on Pillicock-hill : 

Halloo, halloo, loo, loo ! 

Fool. This cold night will turn us all to fools and 
madmen, 

Edgar. Take heed o’ the foul fiend; obey thy 
parents ; keep thy word justly ; swear not ; set not 
thy sweet heart on proud array. Tom ’s a-cold. 

Lear. What hast thou been? 

Edgar. A serving-man, proud in heart and mind ; 
that curl’d my hair ; wore gloves in my cap ; swore 
as many oaths as I spake words, and broke them in 
the sweet face of heaven : wine loved I deeply, dice 
dearly : false of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand ; 
hog in sloth, fox in stealth, wolf in greediness, dog 
in madness, lion in prey. Let not the creaking of 
shoes nor the rustling of silks betray thy poor heart 
to woman; keep thy pen from lenders’ books, and 
defj^ the foul fiend. — Still through the hawthorn 
blows the cold wind; says suum, mun, ha, no, 
nonny. Dolphin my boy, my boy, sessa! let him 
trot by. \Storm still continues. 

Lear. Why, thou wert better in thy grave than to 
answer with thy uncover’d body this extremity of the 
skies . — Is man no more than this ? Consider him well . 
Thou owest the worm no silk, the beast no hide, the 
sheep no wool, the cat no perfume. — Ha ! here’s three 
on’s are sophisticated ! — ^Thou art the thing itself : 
— imaccommodated man is no more but such a poor, 
bare, forked animal as thou art. — Off, off, you lend- 
ings : — Come; unbutton here. {Tearing off his clothes. 
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Fool. Prithee, nuncle, be contented ; ’tis a 
naughty night to swim in. — Now a little fire in a 
wild field were like an old sinner’s heart; a small 
spark, all the rest on’s body cold. — Look, here 
comes a walking fiie. 

Enter Gloucester with a torch. 

Edgar. This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet : he 
begins at curfew, and walks till the first cock; he 
gives the web and the pin, squints the eye, and makes 
the hare-lip ; mildews the white wheat, and hurts the 
poor creature of earth. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold ; 

He met the night-mare and her nine-fold; 

Bid her alight, 

And her troth plight, 

And, aroint thee, witch, aroint thee ! 

Kent. How fares your Grace? 

Lear. What’s he? 

Kent. Who’s there? What is’t you seek? 

Gloucester. What are you there? Your names? 

Edgar. Poor Tom; that eats the swimming frog, 
the toad, the tadpole, the wall-newt, and the water; 
that in the fury of his heart, when the foul fiend 
rages, eats cow-dung for sallets; swallows the old 
rat and the ditch-dog; drinks the green mantle of 
the standing pool ; who is whipp’d from tithing to 
tithing, and stock-punished, and imprison’d; who 
hath had three suits to his back, six shirts to his body, 
horse to ride, and weapon to wear, — 

But mice and rats, and such small deer. 

Have been Tom’s food for seven long year. 
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Beware my follower. Peace, Smiilldn ; peace, thou 
fiend I 

Gloucester. What, hath your Grace no better 
company? 

Edgar. The prince of darkness is a gentleman ; 
Modo he’s call’d, and Mahu. 

Gloucester. Our flesh and blood, my lord, is 
grown so vile. 

That it doth hate what gets it. 

Edgar. Poor Tom ’s a-cold. 

Gloucester. Go in with me; my duty cannot 
suffer 

To obey in all your daughters’ hard commands : 
Though their injunction be to bar my doors. 

And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. 
Yet have I ventur’d to come seek you out, 

And bring you where both fire and food is ready. 

Lear. First let me talk with this philosopher. — 
What is the cause of thunder? 

Kent. Good my lord, take his offer; go into the 
house. 

Lear. I’ll talk a word with this same learned 
Theban, 

What is your study? 

Edgar. How to prevent the fiend and to kill 
vermin. 

Lear. Let me ask you one word in private. 

Kent. Importune him once more to go, my lord ; 
His wits begin t’ unsettle. 

Gloucester. Canst thou blame him? 

His daughters seek his death : — ah, that good Kent ! 
He said it would be thus, — ^poor banish’d man ! — 
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Thou say’st the king grows mad; I’ll tell thee, 
friend, 

I am almost mad myself : I had a son, 

Now outlaw’d from my blood ; he sought my life, 
But lately, very late : I lov’d him, friend. 

No father his son dearer : true to tell thee, 

\Storm continues. 

The grief hath craz’d my wits. What a night’s this ! 
I do beseech your Grace, — 

Lear. O, cry you mercy, sir. 

Noble philosopher, your company. 

Edgar. Tom ’s a-cold. 

Gloucester. In, fellow, there, into the hovel : keep 
thee warm. 

Lear. Come, let’s in all. 

Kent. This way, my lord. 

Lear. With him ; 

I will keep still with my philosopher. 

Kent. Good my lord, soothe him; let him take 
the fellow. 

Gloucester. Take him you on. 

Kent. Sirrah, come on; go along with us. 

Lear. Come, good Athenian. 

Gloucester. No words, no words : hush. 

Edgar. Child Rowland to the dark tower came; 

His word was still, — Fie, f oh, andfum, 

I smell the blood of a British man.' 

[Exeunt. 
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THE DUCHESS OF MALFI 

[Scene: A Room in the Duchess of Malji’s Lodging. 

Characters: The Duchess of Malji; Daniel de Bosola {one of her 
household) and Cariola {her woman). 'I 

Bos. I am come to make thy tomb. 

Dtich. Ha ! my tomb ! 

Thou speak’st as if I lay upon my deathbed, 
Gasping for breath : dost thou perceive me sick? 
Bos. Yes, and the more dangerously, since thy 
sickness is insensible. 

Duch. Thou art not mad, sure: dost know me? 

Bos. Yes. 

Duch. Who am I? 

Bos. Thou art a box of worm-seed, at best but a 
salvatory of green mummy. What’s this flesh? a 
little crudded milk, fantastical puff-paste. Our 
• bodies are weaker than those paper-prisms boys use 
to keep flies in; more contemptible, since ours is 
to preserve earth-worms. Didst thou ever see a lark 
in a cage? Such is the soul in the body : this world 
is like her little turf of grass, and the Heaven o’er our 
heads, like her looking-glass, only gives us a miser- 
able knowledge of the small compass of our prison. 
Duch. Am not I thy duchess? 

Bos. Thou art some great woman, sure, for riot 
begins to sit on thy forehead (clad in grey hairs) 
twenty years sooner than on a merry milkmaid’s. 
Thou sleepest worse than if a mouse should be 
forced to take up her lodging in a cat’s ear : a little 
infant that breeds its teeth, should it lie with thee, 
would cry out, as if thou wert the more unquiet 
bedfellow. 
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Duck. I am Duchess of Malfi still. 

Bos. That makes thy sleep so broken : 

Glories, like glow-worms, afar off shine bright, 
But looked to near, have neither heat nor 
light. 

Duch. Thou art very plain. 

Bos. My trade is to flatter the dead, not the living ; 
I am a tomb maker. 

Duch. And thou comest to make my tomb? 

Bos. Yes. 

Duch. Let me be a little merry : — of what stuff wilt 
thou make it? 

Bos. Nay, resolve me first, of what fashion? 

Duch. Why do we grow fantastical in our death-bed? 
do we affect fashion in the grave? 

Bos. Most ambitiously. Princes’ images on their 
tombs do not lie, as they were wont, seeming to 
pray up to Heaven; but with their hands under 
their cheeks, as if they died of the toothache : they 
are not carved with their eyes fixed upon the stars ; 
but as their minds were wholly bent upon the world, 
the self-same way they seem to turn their faces. 
DvLch. Let me. know fully therefore the effect 
Of this thy dismal preparation. 

This talk fit for a charnel. 

Bos. Now I shall : — 

ENTER EXECUTIONERS, WITH A COFFIN, 
CORDS, AND A BELL. 

Here is a present from your princely brothers ; 
And may it arrive welcome, for it brings 
Last benefit, last sorrow. 
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Duck. Let me see it : 

I have so much obedience in my blood, 

I wish it in their veins to do them good. 

Bos. This is your last presence-chamber. 

Can. O my sweet lady 1 
Duck. Peace ; it affrights not me. 

Bos. I am the common bellman, 

That usually is sent to condemned persons 
The night before they suffer. 

Dmh. Even now thou said’st 

Thou wast a tomb-maker. 

Bos. ’Twas to bring you 

By degrees to mortification. Listen. 

Hark, now every thing is still 

The screech-owl and the whistler shrill 

Call upon our dame aloud, 

And bid her quickly don her shroud ! 

Much you had of land and rent ; 

Your length in clay’s now competent : 

A long war disturbed your mind ; 

Here your perfect peace is signed. 

Of what is’t fools make such vain keeping? 
Sin their conception, their birth weeping, 
Their life a general mist of error. 

Their death a hideous storm of terror. 
Strew your hair with powders sweet, 

Don clean linen, bathe your feet. 

And (the foul fiend more to check) 

A crucifix let bless your neck : 

’Tis now full tide ’tween night and day; 
End your groan, and come away. 

Cari. Hence, villains, tyrants, murderers ! alas ! 
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What will you do with my lady? — Gall for help. 
Duch. To whom? to our next neighbours? they are 
mad-folks. 

Bos. Remove that noise. 

Duch. Farewell, Cariola. 

In my last will I have not much to give : 

A many hungry guests have fed upon me ; 
Thine will be a poor reversion. 

Cari. I will die with her. 

Duch. I pray thee, look thou giv’st my little boy 
Some syrup for his cold, and let the girl 
Say her prayers ere she sleep. 

[cariola is forced out by the 

EXECUTIONERS.] 

Now what you please : 

What death? 

Bos. Strangling ; here are your executioners. 

Duch. I forgive them : 

The apoplexy, catarrh, or cough o’ the lungs. 
Would do as much as they do. 

Bos. Doth not death fright you? 

Duch. Who would be afraid on’t. 

Knowing to meet such excellent company 
In the other world? 

Bos. Yet, methinks. 

The manner of your death should much 
afflict you : 

This cord should terrify you. 

Duch. Not a whit : 

What would it pleasure me to have my throat 
cut 
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With diamonds? or to be smotherM 
With cassia? or to be shot to death with 
pearls? 

I know death hath ten thousand several doors 
For men to take their exits ; and ’tis found 
They go on such strange geometrical hinges. 
You may open them both ways ; any way, for 
Heaven sake, 

So I were out of your whispering. Tell my 
brothers 

That I perceive death, now I am well awake. 
Best gift is they can give or I can take. 

I would fain put off my last woman’s fault, 

I’d not be tedious to you. 

Execut. We are ready. 

Duch. Dispose my breath how please you ; but my 
body 

Bestow upon my women, will you? 

1st Execut. Yes. 

Duch. Pull, and pull strongly, for your able strength 
Must pull down Heaven upon me : — 

Yet stay; Heaven-gates are not so highly 
arched 

As princes’ palaces ; they that enter there 
Must go upon their knees [kisteels]. — Come, 
violent death, 

Serve for mandragora to make me sleep ! 

Go tell my brothers, when I am laid out. 
They then may feed in quiet. 

[the executioners strangle the 

DUCHESS.] 
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